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This docuient reports the results of an 18 lonth 
deionstration prograi conducted by the Aierican Association of 
Coiiunity and Junior Colleges (AACJC) to shov that the coiiunity 
college is uniquely suited as a resource for offenders* Pilot 
prograis vere established at three coiiunity colleges«Central 
Piediont Coiianity College in North Carolina^ Florida Junior College 
at Jacksonville, and COiiunity College of Denver. Each college vas 
free to establish its ovn lodel prograi, consistent vith the overall 
AACJC project objectives* Goals of the prograi included provision of 
'^djicational and huian service assistance to offenders, developient of 
collaborative relationships betveen the college and criiinal justice 
and public service agencies, and developient of nationally 
appropriate prograi lodels. The target population vas first^tiie 
convicted felons vho vere on probation; non-^target offenders vere 
accoiodated at the request of justice officials. Of 712 offenders 
served by the prograi, 445 vere target offenders. Per student costs 
for the total group and for the target group only vere $292 and $467, 
respectively. Approxiiately 25S of the target group enrolled in Adult 
Basic Education, 209 General Educational Developient courses, 27$ 
in acadeiic curricula, 20$ in occupational courses, and 8$ in other 
areas. Of the target population, 27 (6.1$) vere charged vith nev 
offenses, a far lover rate than the national average. Evaluation 
reports by each of the three participant colleges and other related 
project laterial is appended. (Author/JDS) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Anierlcan Association of Comnunlty and Junior College's project^ 
Offender Assistance Through Conntunlty Colleges^ a program supportal by a 
$241^000 grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education^ 
U.S. Department of Healthy Education and Welfare^ completed Its activities on 
August 31» 1976. A six month planning phase (August 1974 throu^ January 1975) 
preceeded an 18-month demonstration phase (February 1975 throu^ August 1976) « 

The program was designed to demonstrate that the community college^ with 
Its ^^open door^' policy^ its ubiquity^ its endemic characteristics » and its low 
tuition^ Is uniquely suited as a resource for offenders. 

Three demonstration colleges conducted pilot programs. These were: Central 
Piedmont Community College^ Charlotte^ North Carolina; Florida Junior College 
at Jacksonville^ Florida; and Community College of Denver^ Colorado* Each college 
received approximately $37^000 for the 18 month period* Althou^ each college 
was fxee to establish Its own program model In response to the Idiosyncratic 
nature of the college and the community It served > each was required to work ^ 
within the framework provided by the AACJC national project office* 

The general goals of the program were; (1) to provide educational and human 
service assistance to offender students; (2) to develop collaborative relation* 
ships among the colleges^ criminal justice agencies^ and cconunlty public service 
agencies; and (3) to develop program models which could be implsMnted at other 
colleges * 

The target population was first-time convicted felons who were on probation* 
Non*target offenders were also accepted upon the special request of justice 
officials. The total number of offenders served was 712* Of this number 445 
were target offenders* Based <>n the total budget for site operations^ the per 



student coat for the full participant group waa $149*43; for the target group 
alone it was $255*09* Including the national office coats in these calculations* 
the figures are raiaed to $292*13 and $467*41 reapectively* 

Florida Junior College at Jaclcsonville enrolled 1&7 target offendera; Central 
Piedmont Comminity College enrolled 132; and Corammity College of Denver enrolled 
126* 

For the target population* only 6*1% (N^7) of those enrolled were charged 
with a new offenae* The aelf*selection process of the program and the partici" 
pants* short-term involvement in it bias the sairple* yet this figure is dramatically 
Tower than the 45% probation failure rate reported in a recent national study 
and better than the related percentages in the cities where the programs were 
conducted* 

In the two'colleges reporting these figures* approximately 25% of the target 
group enrolled in Adult Baaic Education programs* 20X in General Educational 
Development courses* 27% in academic curricula* and 20% in occupational/trades 
courses* Approximately 8% were in other programi or waiting to enroll* 

ApprOKimately 30% of the total target group had completed hi^ school before 
entering the program* Nearly half of the group had been convicted of unarmed 
property offenses* More than 20% had been convicted of drug^related offenaes^ 
the second moat frequent charge* These data were reported from two sites* 

Over half (55«5X) of the targeted enrollments received financial aaaiatanca* 
:fince no epecial student financial assistance fund waa provided in the project 
budget* this aid was generated from the sources available to all atudenta* 
Sources included; Basic Educational Opportunity Granta» Comprahenaive Education 
and Training Act* Vocational Rehabilitation* and low Intarent college loans* The 
maber of financial^ awards received by the target participanta* as a percentage 



of enrollment^ was 83<3% In Jacksonville^ 61<5% In Charlotte and 17<5% In Denver* 
Nearly 70% of the participants were referred by probation offices* 
During the Intake Interviews^ coordinators Identified Individual referral 
Interests^ educational and personal needs^ and collected demographic data* Program 
goals vere set at this time or at a second meeting* When personal needs (houslngi 
health care» mental health counseling^ etc*) were not available through the college^ 
contacts were made with appropriate coomunlty assistance organizations* Xn the 
one site reporting this data» 12A of the 187 target participants were referred to 
comnunlty agencies* 

All three demonstration colleges plan to continue their program efforts* Two 
have found state and local support loonies^ with the college administration of one 
of these colleges matching a local grant* The third college plans to reserve 
portions of campus counselora^ time to assist offender and ex-offender students 
and to maintain liaison with comnunlty justice agencies* 

The project produced resource documents* Available currently In the Coomunlty 
College ERXC system are a literature search on offender education programs and 
a directory of postsecondary offender programs* The directory is also available 
at AACJC* The final project report can be used as a handbook for developing 
similar programs* 

Final project evaluations provided by a national project evaluator and local 
evaluators attached to each of the site programs underscored the success of the 
program while reccmnendlng refinements for any future application* Included among 
the evaluator's suggestions for program refinements were; the Inclusion of a 
modest student emergency loan fund» the establishment of a three month site planning 
period^ and the development of training for site statf In date collection and 
other evaluation procedures* 
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PREFACE 

This report is vrltten as a resource document for Individuals and organl* 
zatlons Interested In impleaientlng similar efforts* To facilitate the transfer 
of this project's experience from the demonstration sites to other locations* the 
rationale ^nd activities of project operations are described In detail* Particular 
attention is given to the major problems encountered^ and recomnendatlons are 
presented which address each of these problems* Included In thla report are the 
final program assessments written by each of the local 'coor4inatar8* 

In the companion volume to this report* the national evaluator's anaXysla 
is offered together with the sumiative accounts prepared by local evmluators 
frcHii each of the sites* 

The two documents present a complete picture of ^at was done and what was 
achieved in the Offender Assistance Throu^ Commmlty Colleges program* 



INTRODUCTION 

History! Althou^ the actual funding for the Offender Assistance Throu^ 
Coontunlty Colleges program wss not awarded until July 1974» the origin of the 
concept preceeded this date by several years* R* Frank Mendel» throu^ a series 
of discussions with justice^ college^ and comnunlty leaders conceptualized the 
core Idea In 1970* Mr* Mensel prepared a concept paper ^Ich detailed the phllo- 
so^lc grounds of the program, and described the role ^Ich coamunlty colleges 
could play as diversionary alternatlvea to incarceration for youthful offenders* 
He shared this paper with a number of individuals* One of theae people was Sylvia 
McCollum» then Education Research Specialist with the Federal Bureau of Prisons* 
Ha* McCollxmt recognized the potential value of such a program^ secured the en- 
dorsement of Norman Carlson^ Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons^ and col- 
laborated with Mr* Mensel in interesting funding sources in the concept* In 
addition to endorsing the program^ the Federal Bureau of Prisons offered to provde 
technical assistance and training resources to those colleges operating such a pro- 
gram* Other written endorsements were received in late 1971 and 1972 from the 
leadership in such agencies as; state departments of education; departments of 
corrections; state parole commissions; district courts; and private^ non-proflt» 
justice-focused organizations* 

In March 1972» Mr* Mensel and Hs* McCollum convinced the Ford Foundation to 
support a series of visits to geographically dispersed comunlty colleges* Mr* 
Mensel and a Foundation consultant vialted el^t colleges to gauge the Interest 
and the capacity of colleges to conduct such programs* Each of these colleges 
was invited to submit a proposal to AACJC to initiate individual pyograms* 

The Ford Foundation also expressed Interest in supporting part of a total 
demonstration project and suggested it would consider covering national office 
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expenses* Private foundations and federal agencies were contacted to secure 
funding for the operation of local college programs* 

In the spring of 1974» the concept paper was submitted to the Fund for the 
ttitprov€ment of Fostseccndary Education* U«S« Department of Health* Education and 
Welfare* The paper led to a $5O»0OO slx^month planning phase grant to AACJC« 
Following this period » an additional $191»000 FIFSE grant vas aimrded to support 
an Id-month demonstration program* 

Original Concepts ! The early formulation of the concept eDVliioned a co* 
operative courts^-comaunity college relationship with college Involvaneot in the 
prc^*-ion pre*-sentence report procedures normally used by courts* It yes thou^t 
that college testing services would be provided for each convicted youthful 
offender awaiting a sentencin'* hearing* This involvement vould assist the courts 
in developing fuller information upon ^ich to base a disposition and would help 
the college identify those offenders vho could benefit from commmlty college en*- 
rollment« 

A second part ot the original program idea was that the college would be a 
"true** alternative to incarceration for those offenders who posed no threat to 
the community* Instead of InstitutionAlizing non'^dangetous offenders* they would 
be placed on probation so that they could participate In college programs* To 
avoid the negative cast create^ by designating participation In the college progrtt 
as a condition of probation* participation would be voluntary* end further* if 
participants achieved their goals ^lle in the program* provieions would b« wide 
to reduce the length of their probationary period* 

In the planning phase discussion* with college and Juatice offlclAls* it be- 
came clear that these principles could not be included in the program* Coordlnetlon 
complexities between the colleges and probation departmente tnd time restralnti 
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regarding pre*sentence reports mitigated against probation d^artments acc^tlng 
the college's offer to serve as a testing center for offenders* Secondly^ the 
nature of the proposed college program and the requirements of the courts In termd 
of offender supervision and control* argued agalnat the possibility that the 
college could serve as an alternative to incarceration* Assuming the role of a 
real alt»natlve to Incarceration would require that the college take on some of 
the characteristics of justice agencies and these charact eristics are inconslstant 
with its mission* Thus* the existence of such a college program would not Influence 
the courts to release to the comminlty ar> individual who would nonkally be sent 
to prison or jail; rather* offenders who were placed on probation were offered 
the opportunity of participating in the program* > 

Further* the courts could not acc^t the poaltlon that successful completion 
of program goals would automatically qualify offe^iders for a reduced probationary 
period* The courts reserved the ri^t to make such a decision baaed upon a range 
of criteria rather than solely upon the behavior of individuals in the program* 

Another component of the original concept Involved offenders' use of college 
services without official enrollment in the college* That is* counseling services* 
job placement opportunities* career asaeaament functiona* and comunity human 
service agency references would be provided offendera who did not have an interest 
in academic or occupational courses* In the early atages of the demonstration 
phase* it was apparent that the collegea reaiated providing services to peraona who 
did not enroll* The colleges defined themselves aa institutions whose primary 
role was to provide educational seinrlces and other assistance to individuala who 
were formally registered* They were unwilling to broaden their role to include 
i acting as a general comminlty resource* 

10 
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PROGRAM 

Concept Overvigw: The Offender Assistance Through Conmunity Colleges program 
was conceptualized as one small but significant May of opening up traditionA 
avenues of opportunity to offender groups « The cooMminity college with its "open 
door*' policy^ its ubiquity^ its endemic characteristics » and its inexpensiveness^ 
is uniquely suited as a resource for offenders^ many of whom feel shut out frcm 
or are unaware of its availability* 

The program was designed to respond to the growing interest in comnunity cor- 
rections expressed by leading justice thinkers in the last decade* The debili- 
tating impact of incarceration^ burgeoning prison populations^ and the soaring coats 
of incarceration^ as well as the extremely limited success of penal rdtabilitation 
programs have motivated this interest* 

The program concept viewed the college millieu as one vhich could influence 
positive behavior* For several reasons (a sense that they could not succeed be- 
cause of past failures in educational settings^ feelings that college students 
were not ''their people" and that their life was circumscribed by the street^ etc*)» 
it was felt that these individuals had to be Invited In and led tbrou^ the process 
of college enrollment* After this pointy the socially positive atmosphere of the 
college^ the opportunities for new associations^ the general accaptanv^ of divergent 
opinions and life style which characterize college environments » and the sense that 
new ways of achievement acceptable , to the comnunity are possible—all of these 
elements would assist program participants to avoid further criminal behavior* 

With the exception of the small college project office^ no new bureaucratic 
structure was organized to service this non-traditional college group* Hie total 
resources of the college in combination with the substantial number and vari of 
existing services svailable throu^ coonmnity service organizations were cooi^.^mted 



In such a maimer that all conceivable student needs were met* For this reason^ 
special project funds» which could be secured from these other sources^ were not 
nutde available to satisfy student needs* 

Offenders were actively sou^t out and Invited to participate in the college* 
The courta were encouraged to view the college as a resource for the individuals 
appearing before them^ and probation officers were requested to review their 
current caseloads for likely candidates and to watch for new cllenta who ni^t 
benefit from the program* Little additional work was demanded from probation 
d^artments* Rather^ the college performed as a conplcnent to the services nor* 
mally provided by these offices* 

The college served as a resource center for offendera* Aeadenlc and occupational 
programs of the college were open to program participants on the basis of educational 
Interests* needs* strengths* end weaknesses* Student swvlces available to all 
students In the college were equally available to than* These Included financial 
aid packages* job placement* mental and physical health assistance* veteran*s pro- 
grams* child care centers* and counseling (personal* career* and academic)* 

Student program goals and activities were prepared in writing during the 
first aeries of interview with program and college staff* (See Referral Floir 
Chart following this page*) DMographlc and p«tsonal history data was collected 
oi each of the offender stt^ents interviewed* On the basis of this IniSnmatloa* 
student needs which could not be met by the college (housing* clotblng« trevel« 
serious mental and physical health problems* Jobs* and family counseling) wure 
sou^t In local huMn aaslstanca organisations by the xoject staff* (See Ualaon 
Schema Chart* page 7*) One of the principal respenslUllitles of site staff was to 
familiarise themselves and establlah contacts with these comnlty otganlzetlons* 
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Funding: The project Incorporated two of the principal Interests of the 
funding agency (FIPSE): (l) to support creative approaches tc the delivery of 
podtsecondary education services to non*tradltlonal students; and» (2) to encourage 
collaboration among postsecondary Institutions and related coiiinunity organizations 
to reduce duplicative efforts and improve the quality of programs* 

FIPSE*s total two year support was $24l»000* The demons t rat loii grant acward 
was $208»000« Of this amount^ Florida Junior College at Jacksonville received ^ 
sub*grant of $38»402; Central Piedmont Commmlty College received $37»615; aud 
Community College of Denver received $37»500* The site budgets totaled $113»517* 
The national office budget was $94»482* Site budgets Included costs of coordinator 
attendance at two national advisory committee meetings In Washington ($2»115)» 
expenses to attend two staff cralnlng sesslom ^$3»666) and honoraria for local 
evaluators ($3»000). Personnel^ in-state travel^ and overhead line items con- 
sumed the remainder of these budgets* (Further budget details appear in the 
P*. il Progress ReDort to FIPSE * Appendix 1#) 

Program officers at the Fund directly assisted project operations* The help 
the agency provided included timely and positive responses to frequent requesta 
for budget changes; encouragement and .support regarding the progress and achieve* 
ment of the program; references to other relevant national project operations; 
and assistance in locating continuation monies* 

Planning Phase i The project was funded in two stages* A slic month planning 
phaae (August 1» 1974 throu^ January 31* 1975) was devised to l^X the foundation 
for a demonstration phase* Among the activities conducted during this period 
were: the creation of a national advisory comnlttee* identification and visits to 
potential site program colleges* development of a literature search on hl^er 
education offender programSt and selection of the dvnonatratlon site colleges* 
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Based on a number of criteria* 15 cotuprehenslve^ urban cotmiunlty colleges vere 
Invited to participate in a tvD*phase application procedure* The national project 
staff prepared grading devices to screen the ten colleges ^Ich cooplated the 
application procedure* With the assistance of the national advisory coiiinlttee» 
Florida Junior College at Jaclcsonvlllc; Central Piedmont Commmlty College In 
Charlotte^ North Carolina; and Ccmmunlty College of Denver In Colorado vere 
selected as demonstration colleges* Urban colleges were selected so that sufficient 
numbers of target population offenders could be enrolled In the program to fully 
test the conc^t* 

A complete report on the activities and achlevonents of the planning phase 
were submitted to FXPSE in January^ 1975* This r^ort» Final Progress Report to 
FIPSE * appears as Appendix 1« It Includes college selection criteria and grading 
devices « 

Deponatratlon leaser The demonstration phase of the project was conducted 
over an 18 month period^ from February 1» 1975 throu^ July 31» 1976* Notice of 
site coUege grant awards w»re made on February 6« 1975* '^^adi tff the daMnatratlon 
colleges was free to iinrrovlse to accoranodate the Idiosyncratic nature of the 
college and the comminlty It served* However* the colleges were responsible for 
reaching the program goals as they were set out in the FXPSE grant application* 
(See Obi actives section following*) 

Target Croup t Flrsftline convicted "^felons who were on probation or about 
to be placed on probation and who expressed an interest In participating In the 
program were eligible* Participants vere not to have had any previous felony con- 
victions for i^lch they received a prison sentence* The nature of their offenaea 
and their past educational achlevenent were to have little Influence on eligibility* 

The national project staff and advisory conalttee decided upon this audience* 
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althouE-li a great deal of discussion during the planning stage site visits centered 
on What was viewed as a restrictive and unreasonable definition of the target group* 
Several asstiinptlons supported this decision* First felony convictions place Indl* 
vlduals at a crucial tiine In their lives* The trauma of being the focal point of a 
judicial procedure throu^ \9hlch they are found guilty of a serious offense can In- 
fluence individuals to consider more acceptable means of fulfilling needs or 
achieving goals* People In this position generally need guidance and assistance 
In identifying and involving themselves In legltlinate and useful opportunities* 

If guidance and assistance are not offered^ the likelihood is that they will return 

I 

to their former associations and behavior^ a return ifhlch hel^tens the risk that 
they will comnlt other serious offenses ^ Mere often than not» convictions on 
second felony offenses will earn prison time* 

The experience of Incarceration^ the criminal lessons Itnates learn in in* 
stltutions» the societal stlgpna of having served tlme» the generally destructive 
self "Image ifhlch it creates » and the difficulty these indlvlduala have In adjusting 
to the coRnminity upon release compound the problans* Recidivism rates for liiq>risoned 
offenders \9hlch range from 65 to 85 per cent» support this position* 

Thu6» It was felt that if project resources were directed toward flrst^tlme 
convicted felons at a time shortly after adjudication they would be more receptive 
to the opportunities \9hlch could Increase their chances for successfully partici- 
pating In the life of their coomunltles* It was obvious that such opportunities 
would be valuable to Individuals who were Involved at any stage of the justice 
spectrum^ from pre-trial dlvertees to people on parole* But limited project funds 
and a desire to demonstrate a clear impact on one segpnent of offenders suggested 
that one group be chosen* It was agreed that under special circumstances non- 
target offenders could be involved in the program* but the^ primary effort vas to 
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be made for the target group* Ftnally* this gtoup was selected because the project 
literature search revealed that there were no hlgjier education offender program 
focusing on this audience* The search shewed that some programs dealt with parolees 
but a pr^onderance of them addressed incarcerated off«»lers« None concentrated on 
probationers or divertees, althou^ many individuals in these statusss %iesre 
attending colleges or universities* The program* then* vas designed to fill an 
listing gap* 

Objectives; This multi-faceted program vas designed to affect not only 
offender participants but also the site colleges* local justice agencies* local 
human service offices, the connunities in lAich the programs nere conducted, and 
the American Association of Conmtnity and Junior Colleges* (Objectives for each of 
these components were developed and included in the grant application to FIFSE* 
(See Final Progress Report to FItSE , Appendix 1.) 

The objectives regarding the participants included statements focusing on 
iminrovements in self-perc^tion, m^loyftbiZity^ skills levels, and coping abilitiu* 
For the college* the project aimed at encoursgisig sn increased SHttroMss of the 
needs of the target group* a strong effort to coordinate its cwn services for the 
benefit of this group, a more active role in using its Influence to secure 
assistance from community public service offices, and the college's support for the 

continuation of the program once federal monies terminated* For local justice 

Iff 

agencies the project sou^t to offw a convlement to the services th^ already 
provided offenders, to Improve the quality of these servlees by sharing their 
responsibilities with the colleges^ and to develop new neans by uhlch the n e ed s 
of offendsr groups could bs met* iSoommlty htman service sgenoy Objectives con* 
centrated on more effectively and efficiently releasing existing resources for ^ 
this group of offenders* Objectives of AACJC a^baslsed eirpaniHng its leadership 
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role In encouraging all ccnnixnlty colleges to address the needs of offender groups* 

Other major goals of the program highlighted program model development* pro- 
gram publicity* project evaluation* and the provision of technical assistance to 
colleges interested in tmplementing similar programs at their ovn locations* 

The national eval\iator*s sutomative report following this paper addressed the 
achievement of the project baaed upon the full canplement of goals and objectives 
listed in the grant application* 

Management Documents: An agreement between the local college atkd the national 
office vas prepared by the AACJC office and shared with each of the sites* (See 
Appendix 2*) This document stated the nature of relationships between the national 
office and each of the sites* the reporting requirements* and other pertinent 
details* 

Another document describing the nature of relationships between each of the 
colleges and the local probation departments was prepared in draft form by the 
national office for the site colleges* (See Appendix 3*) The national office 
suggested that each of the sites formalize this draft and thus codify agreements 
with their respective probation d^iertments* Part of thia document focused on the 
process by which referrals would be made to the college* 

Project management plans were also requested of each site* 

Staff : A national search was conducted to employ a national director* The 
j6b description and qualifications statement appears as Appendix 4* 

In keeping with the autonomy afforded local projects* demonstration colleges 
selected their own coordinators* The national office drafted a Job description 
and qualifications statwent that could be used by the colleges* The national 
project director reviewed the top candidates for this position and recommended 
^elections* but the ultimate decisions were made by the colleges* 
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I At two of the sites national searches were made* The third site selected a 

person already aiq>loyed by the college* Administrative policies at one site delayed 
I the hiring of a full-time coordinator until the beginning of the sixth month of 

the program* An acting coordinator shepparded the program In the Interim* The 
I careful search at a second site postponed the coordinator appointment until the 

I middle of the third project month* At the site at vhlch a currently employed college 

' Instructor was hired, the position was filled tm weeks after the grant award 

I notice was received* 

The qualifications and profeaslonal experience of each coordinator varied 
m greatly* At Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, a 26 year old Caucasian woman 

^ teaching In the college's Hl^ School Conipletlon program assumed the coordinator's 

^ ' position* She had had no relevant professional eicperlence prior to her appointment* 

■ She held a BA degree In International Relations and earned a HA degree In Human 
Resource Management during the program* At Central Piedmont Commmlty College the 

1 coordinator was a 30 year old black male with a BA degree In Ptychology /Education* 

. He had had extensive professional experience In social work, college career 

B planning and placement, and had administered a state level public service office* 

M The coordinator st Coniminlty College of Demrer was a 39 year old Caucasian male 

m [ 

with a BS degir^e In Psychology* He also held an MA degree* Before taking the 
m coordinator's position at the college, he had had wide ^erlences with offender* 

. related programs, the most recent of ^Ich focuaed on hl^r education OPportunltlei 

V for this audience* 

■ Project directors were either appointed to their poeltlona by the college 
administration or volunteered to <terve In that role* 

■ Part-time staff were added to project offices intermittently during the life 
of the program* College personnel policies prsvented coovdlnatora £tm receiving 

m the full salary line approved In eite budgets; this money was converted to pay 
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for additional staff help* Other budget savings were realized when coordlnatora 
and secretaries were hired some time after the start of the program* In two sites 
the new staff was used to collect data on participants and to provide client 
follcv-up< At the third site the position of field assistant was created* The 
Asslstant'j role was to work closely with the probation office to Increase the 
flow of offenders Into the program* All of these additional staff provided some 
counseling services* Work-study students handled clerical chores at one of the 
sites « 

Organization! A national program office was established et the Aisociation 
under the Vice President for Programs* This office was responsible for the total 
administration of the program* Included in this responsibility were; national 
publicity; local program overslte; technical assistance to demonstration colleges 
and to other postsecondary institutions interested in Isiplementing the concept; 
and liaison between local site staffs and relevant networks of national organic 
zations (American Bar Association^ National Alliance of Businessmen^ etc*)* 

The^project staff at each of the college sites repotted both to the college 
department under which they were housed and to the national office* Their prin- 
cipal functions Included administering the program to achieve the stated objectives^ 
compiling accurate data on the experience of students enrolled in the program and 
on staff activities^ and completing required reports* 

The organizational arrangements at each of the colleges are described and 
charted in the following pages* 
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Central Piedmont Cooounlty College la a one*caa|ms college* The progtam office 
Is placed under the Student Services Vice-President* The project director* a 
counselor at the college » functions as the primary project liaison person with all 
other college departments* This position Is not supported by project monies* For 
convenlence> the project coordinator Is shown directly under the project director* 
However* the administration relationship between these two poelttons is not formal; 
that ls> the project coordinator conducts the day*to-day activities of the program 
without having to receive the project director's ^approval* The project director 
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Is kept Informed about progress and significant program events » but primary respon* 
slblllty Is maintained In the coordinator's office* A local advisory ccranlttee* 
although Inactive during the course of the program^ was formed to advise and 
react to program operations* A thlrd*party evaluator» funded by project monies » 
was responsible for assessing the achievements of the program. 
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Florida Junior College at Jacksonville is a four-caoiims organization* The 
program office is located in the Dovntown Campus under tha Open Campus Office* Hie 
Downtown Campus serves the central city population* Origiftally the program was 
located at the North Campus facility under the Director of Adult Education* but when 
it was discovered that the majority of program participants lived in the downtown 
area and that most of them wished to enroll in the program offered on this caiqpuSf 
the office was moved* The project director r^orts directly to the Dean of General 
Studies for the Downtown Campus* He« like his counterparts at tha other two project^ 
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sltes» facilitates the work of the project within the college and provides^ on 
occasion^ project liaison with conntunlty agencies* Although the relationship 
betveen the project director and the project coordinator at this site is more 
formal than it is at the other two sltes» the project coordinator is relatively 
^ree to coriduct the work of the program* The coordinator is responsible for super- 
vising part-tiine staff and the secretary* A local third-party evaluator and 
advisory committee is attached to the coordinator* 
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The project office at the Coonunlty College of Denver (a three csnpua college) 
la placed under the Student Services Department of Aurarla Casipus^^yhlch serves 
the downtown population* The project director Is Director of Counseling on this 
caflfnis« The project dlrector*project coordinator relationship is Informal as et 
Central Pledmonti but the director aiiministers the project hudget« Othw admini* 
stratlve arrangements are similar to those in the Charlotte progrem* To accomodate 
the three cacDpus organization of the college and to facilitate the iovolvwent of 
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participants on each of these campus one counselor at each of the college loca« 
tions is identified as Offender Assistance Program counselor* These people are 
regular college counselors^ a portion of idhose tliiie has been allocated to vork 
with program referrals and referral agencies* Although the project coordinator 
vorks with each of these counsGlorA» he is not administratively responsible for 
them* They report directly to their respective directors of counseling* The pro* 
ject coordinator is responsible for part-time staff and the project secretary* 
A local advisory comnittee and third^party evaluator are lin!:ed to the coordinator's 
office* 
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Staff Training p frtgramnr Three staff training programs were conducted during 
the 18 month program* The location of these sessions rotated among the sites to 
permit each coordinator to view the other college facilities And program operations* 
Responsibilities for arranging and coordinating these programs also sblfted 
among the coordinators* with the guidance of the national director and topic 
reconmendatlons of each of the coordinators* the coordinator on vhose cai^us the 
training session vaa to be held prepared the agenda* arranged for speakers* 
and facilitated the meetings* The staff at the first training session produced 
audio and video tapes of Its session and provided copies to the national director 
and site coordinators* wtltten evaluation forms were completed by eadi staff per-* 
son after eacu three session* (A sample form appears as Appendix 5*) Among the 
agencies represented by the speakers In these sessions w»e: CEXA* state and local 
I£AA* the college* United Way* the Federal Bureau of Prisons* Vocational Rebablll** 
tatlon* state and local probation officers* and oqiloyment agencies* A district 
judge and a university professor also spoke at one of the sessions* In addition 
to providing site staffs with Information about how they ml^Jit conduct thett 
program more effectively and offering opportunities for joint problem solving* one 
of the important functions of these sessions was to fsDlllarlae Ittportant comunlty 
leaders with the details of the program and to acquaint them siore intimately with 
the local people responsible for the efforts* It was hoped that throu^Ji this pro- 
cedure site staff mis^t derive mora cooperation from these lodlvlduala and that* 
In the came of those speakers administering funding programs* local or state 
funding mliJit be explored ^en federal assistance terminated* 

Site Visits; The national director made four two-day site visits to each 
of the demonstration colleges* These visits ware mada to provide technical 
assistance* to entourage the continuing program coiHltmaat of the collage 
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administrative offices^ to attanpt to solve Any project alte problems* and to monitor 
the referral flov process* 

National Advisory Cocmlttee: A national advisory cconlttee was organized In 
the early stages of the planning ^ase* Administrative officers in significant 
project-related organizations were Invited to participate on this committee* A 
broadly representative body was sought* including representatives frcm criminal 
justice^ higher education* and community groups* The actual committee reflected 
strong criminal justice and higher education representation* but little cosminlty 
agency representation* (A coonlttee membership list appeara as Appendix 6«) 

A core of Washlngton*based representatives were iou^t to make It possible to 
hold brief* unscheduled meetings* to utilize Che national networks to which these 
individuals had access* and to reduce the costs of these meetings* 

Only travel expenses vere paid to conmlttee members* 

The function of the ccmmlttee* stated in the original lnvl>\atlon letter* was 
to advise the national project office on policy and operations and to prcnrlde sup* 
port and assistance* 

The coranlttee selected co-chairpersons* 

Two committee meetings were helC during the planning phase* In tb^ Initial 
meeting* the national office staff shared project plans with the committee* In* 
eluding the criteria upon which demonstration sites would be selected* The com- 
mittee recoomended various procedures relating to these Issues and suggested 
colleges which mi^t be Invited to submit proposals* In the second meeting* tb# 
committee reccmmended the three sites ^Ich eventually reeelvsd funding* 

Three ccninittee meetings were held during ths dMonstretlon phase. At the 
first two of these meetings the site coordinators made progress reports* In 
response to these reports* coonittee nacbWB und«rseor*d Uwir mpport for sit* 
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effortSt suggested aolutlcmB to Identified problcni8> preferred direct assistance 
in facilitating actlvltlea at the aites* and attenpted to clarify ccnplex program 
issues. 

The final conmittee meeting concentrated on aite evaluation reports and on 
the prospects for program continuation* 

Approximately two^thirds of the £all connlttee attended each of tbeee 
meetitgs* 

Among the direct assistance vhich this covnlttee supplied were the foUoirlQg: 

e printed significant project documents (Federal Bureau of Prisons) 

e provided trainers for two of the three ataff training prograna (Federal 
Bureau of Frlaons) 

e opened accesa to district Judges (regional office of CooBuiiity Services 
Admlnlatratlon) 

e made contact with state and district probation offices (American Bar 
Aaaoclatlont Commission on Correctional Facilitlea and Services) 

e secured staff invitations to speak at various regional and national 
meetings to publicize the program (Federal Bureau of Frleons and 
National Gonfermce on Altwoativea to Incarceration) 

e encouraged the preeldent of one of the demonstration eites to consider 
releasing college £ands to support the continuation of the local 
project (College feraonnel and ^dance Aasociation) 

a identified potential funding agmcles and or^nisationa nbloh could 
support the national program (general comittee) 

Local Advisory Cotltteea; Bach of the demonatratlon eitee developed local 

advleory c4unilttees# The national project office encouraged each of die eites to 

model their conmitteee on the national group both in terms of msfcberrfitp and 

functlone* 

The eite program eocperience with these coarndtteed varlM grehtly* (See 

site coordlnatora' final reports* Appendiic 70 According to the coordinator 

- * 

•t Florid* Junloa: Coll«8« mt Jsekfonvtll*, thm advliAcy e€Mnttt«a mm Mtivtly 
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Involved with project operations and contributed to the success of the program* 
This cooinlttee was Instrumental » for example* In securing continuation monies for 
the program and one member personally donated money to ^ student emergency loan 
account and convince^ the con^any for ^ich he worked to match his contribution* 

At Central Piedmont Gomminity College* the connittee met only twice early 
In the demonstration phase* Conflicts among cooinittee members regarding program 
goals and operations diminished the value of this group* and the coordinator 
therefore decided to discontinue It* The Commmlty College of Denver's ccrantttee 
met Infrequently; its contribution.* based on the coordinator's reports of these 
meetings^ are unclear* * 

In addition to the functions noted for the national advisory coomlttee* the 
local cormlttees were also to act as coaviinlty buffers* Because of their leadership 
roles» It was expected that their participation in Itself would reduce the potential 
for community reslstence and* In the event that a participant conmitted a serious 
crime on or off campus^ they could help prevent the general population from dsmandtng 
the termination of the entire "program* No such critical Incident occurred* 

Publicity: Upon the advice of the national advisory ccoBilttae* local coor* 
dlnators were counseled to maintain a low project profile in their covDunltlei* 
This advice was based on the experience of earlier comnunlty offender programs* 
Connunlty resistance was generated ^en the program was broadcest before its 
benefits and safety could be demonstrated* Site staffs were directed to shave the 
genersl program details with coonunlty leaders (nnmpaper editors* polltlcleM« 
public service officials* clergy* business a^nlsttators* etc*) lo personal dls'* 
cusslons in an effort to guTnar their support and assistance* But coordinators 
were advised not to make presentations to groups of psople whose understanding 
might be incomplete and ^ose philosophic stance mif^t be anatbSM to tlie ptogrem* 
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Criminal justice audleBCej were excepted* Coordinators were encouraged to speak 
before these groups « 

Anticipating a future tline when publicizing the project to other audiences 
might be advisable and necessary;* site staffs were encouraged to begin early to 
collect evidence of program achievement and of Its benefits to the g^ieral can* 
munlty* 

To respond to letters of inquiry about the program and to inform justice 
officials » project brochures were developed* IWo sites produced their own bro- 
chures while the third used the one created by the national office* The national 
office distributed 1»800 copies of its brochure to a broad audience* 

The national office was charged with publicising the program as widely as 
possible so that other conminlty colleges ml^t be encouraged to initiate siBdlar 
programs oa their campuses* Program announcements were made frequently in AACJC 
publications* Presentations were made at several loca(« regional* and national 
meetings* Informal dlacusslons about the program were conducted at other con- 
ferences in which the national director participated* Resource doeweota were 
developed by project staff and mailed to individuals and organisationa in response 
to lettws of inquiry^ Among the documents w^a: **TreQda in Offender Vtocatiooal 
and Education Programs: A Literature Search with Program Development Ouidelinea«** 
and "Offender Assistance Programs Operated by Fdstsecondary Institutions of 
Education * 1975-76/' The Federal Bureau of Prlaona reproduced 300 copies of 
''Trftnds" while AACJC printed 2«000 coplM of the diraetory of programe* Both 
docuients are in the ERIC Clearin^ouse for Junior Collegas system* 

The staff were invited to participate in two national cot^erenees: The 
National Confwence on Alternatives to Incarceration held in Boston in SeptmoBber 
of 1975» and the Hlngepread Conference on Ccnmnity Corrections and Positive 
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Educational Prograjnning held in Racine» Wlaconsin in Aprils 1976. In the Boston 
conference^ the full staff conducted a workshop on the project; in a second work* 
shop» one site coordinator led a discussion on hla program which included the 
presentations of two offender students; and» the national project director partici- 
pated in a third workshop on developing coonunity support for these prograats . The 
Wingspread Conference^ which hi^li^ted the project^ was arranged by the national 
office staff. (The record of the national office's publicity appears as 
Appendix 8.) 

Reports; Quarterly progress reports were required from each of the sites. 
A form was prepared by the national office and forwarded to each of the site 
coordinators* In addition to an open-ended question permitting general responses 
to the program^ the coordinators were asked to report on their achievements » 
problems^ planned activities for the next quarter^ and relatimdiips with rele- 
vant agencies* including the college bureaucracy. (A sanple quarterly report form 
appears as Appendix 9.) 

In October 1975» throu^ the advice of the national advisory ccanittee» a 
monthly referral flow reporting form was drafted by the national office staff. 
(See Appendix 10.) This form was designed to help the AACJC staff maintain a 
current view of the flow of students in and out of the program so that problems 
in this process could be identified and handled quickly. It was revised in 
response to staff suggestions and» with the approval of aite coordinators^ made 
a staff responsibility beginning In November^ 1975. The form requested Infonoatlon 
on thft number of students Involved In the program* student curricula selectlonSt 
number of students receiving finsncial aid and the nature of that aid* nunber of 
students referred to coomiinity human Bervice agencies and the names of those 
agencies » number of students who conipleted their program goals t number of students 
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uho dropped out of the program and the reasons £or these drops» and other 
relevant details « 

Central Piedmont Community College and Florida Junior College at Jacksonville 
submitted these forms monthly through June 1976« The Comminlty College of Denver 
ceased forwarding this Information In Febniary 1976 » explaining that the collegers 
cOQ^uterlsed student records systaik and Its academic quarter organization made 1^ 
impossible for the project office to provide accurate data for this fomu Con* 
slderlng this problem^ the national office agreed that the college imild submit 
quarterly student Involvement forms covering the fall and winter quarters of 1975 
and the remaining project quarters* 

The national office pr^ared monthly progress reports from February 1975» 
throu^ June 1976 » to the funding agency« 

Evaluation: General project evaluation plans wwe described in the Fi na l 
Progress Report to FifSE submitted In January 1975* Specific evaluation plana vera 
to be developed In concert with the local evaluators* The team conc^t vas mr 
ployed* Each of the site colleges was to engage Its own evaluator* Modest pro- 
ject monies ($1»000 for each site) were allowed for this purpose* 

The local evaluators prepared two formative evaluations during the first 
year of the program* These process assessments were deaignwl to Ju48a the strengths 
and weaknesses of local operations and to offer recomendatlons designed to Inprove 
the probability of total program success* 

The first process evaluations covered the first nine nontbs of the project* 
All of these reports stated that the programs were progressing nell* that coopwatlon 
among the referring agencies and the college office vas good* and that coordinators 
were effectively fulfilling their responsibilities* Problems identified in these 
reports included: staff discouragsnent produced by unreal Is tically hi^ esqpectations 
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concerning the positive impact of the program on participants » donandlng office 
details which drained time from more significant activities* and insufficient 
counseling services* Aided by the evaluators* recootDendatlond» the national 
director And the site coordinators attempted to find solutions to these problcng* 
The second process evaluations described project operations from October 1975 
throu^ January 1976* Each evaluator stated that site programs were progressing 
veil* Recocinendatlons Included: develop procedures for involving college coun- 
selors in the program; share program information with the courts to maintain their 
comnitment to the program; establlah an emergency student loan fund; and clarify 
respective roles of project director and coordinator* The site coordinatora and 
the national director responded to each of the recomnendations llated ift theae 
reports* 

The local evaluators also wrote final reports describing the achievement of 
each site* (These appear in the companion evaluation document*) 

A national evaluator provided a process evaluation on the work of the 
Asaoclatlon^s project office* The evaluator alao assisted local evaluators 
with their work when it was needed and analyzed the total program achievement by 
examining the Individual reports from site evaluators* 

The national evaluator was hired during the project planning phase* By May 
1975» all three site evaluators were appointed* In August a national meeting was 
held in Washington for the site evaluators* the national evaluators* and the 
national project director* A core evaluation model was developed and adopted at 
this meeting* This model was to serve as the base for the final site evaluation 
reports* As with Other aspects of the program operation* the evaluatore were 
responsible for Incorporating as a minimum the materials and analyses described 
in this model; they were free to do more if they chose* (A copy of the core 
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model appears as Appendix 110 

The first national office process evaluation report covered the firat ei^t 
months of the doitondtration phase* ihe full scope of office activities wu 
analyzed and comnented upon* The r^ort stated that all office activities iiere 
consistent with the intents of the program and that the program was befng well 
managed* The evaluator of fered suggestions for refinements in operations* Among 
these refinements were: the institution of additional mechanisms to toprove com- 
munications among the sites; more careful definition of the role of the local pro* 
ject directors* particularly in regard to their relationships with respective 
project coordinators; identification of resources for supporting additional site 
staff to help carry office work loads; establishment of a small emergency loan 
fund at each site; and implementation of a tborou^ national office budget review 
to atteoopt to find additicnal monies to supportL site programs* The national pro* 
ject director discussed the report with the evaluator and acted upon each of thb 
r eeoeniendat ions * 

(copies of all process evaluations forwarded to FIFSE; thus they 
are not Included In this document*) 

In their final reports the coordinators were asked to focus on several polnta* 
(Ihe coordinators' final reports appear as Appendlic 7*> They unanimously stated 
that their achlevmnent was limited by inade^te staffing* Insufficient or non* 
exlatent student emergency loan monies* and a target population which restricted 
than* Each reported that after the first year of the program tbsy opeued It to 
non^target offenders* Hore than half of the total participant group at the 
Coemunlty College of Denver fell into this category* whlla the ntabme at the 
other two sites did not exceed 3St of the totel* The coordinators* eteted that 
once the program was esteblished justice agencies serving othei? than target popula* 
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tion offenders expressed strong interest In the program and requested that their 
clients also l>e invited to participate* This expanded interest was unexpected 
as were the invitationa they received to speak before various locals regional » and 
national meetings* According to the coordinatora^ their college administrations 
made special accoomodations for program students » including: registration as con- 
tinuing students » override privileges In certain classes » quick financial aid 
eligibility procedures » and special loan funds* Not all of these special pro* 
visions were permitted at each site* All three coordinators reported that they 
felt the program organization (national office-local dwonstration site colleges) 
was reasonable and effective^ but the Community College of Denver coordinator Sug** 
gested that the distance and the infrequent coiamxnications among the sites end 
between the sites and the national office was "a distinct disadvantage**' 

All three sites reported that the project would he continued but in a 
different form* (See Program Continuation section following*) 

In the ^Comitents" section* one coordinator stated that he felt the program 
was a ^tremendous ^uccess" because responsive relationships with Justice egencles 
had been established* the college had evidenced strong Interest In developing 
additional programs for these students* sttident off«fkder experiences on the cai^us 
had been good* and the college faculty had begun to eppreciate the IndlviduEllty 
of these students* 

Program Continuation; On the national level* the project office has subsdttad 
a grant application to iEAA requesting funds to develop and Inplement two offender 
resource models* These models are different from t&e present progrsm but build 
on the experiences gained from it* 

At this tine the likelihood is that all three of the site programs will be 
continued* Florida Junior College at Jacksonville has set aside approxlMtely^ 




$22»000 from its operating budget to support the program* A $30^000 Comprehen-^ 
sive Education atkd Training Act (CKTA) grant to the college will supplement these 
funds* At Central Piedmont Conmunlty College the college expects to receive more 
than $125»00O, from the state D^artment of Corrections to extend the program for 
another year» with the understanding that if the college u successful the program 
will be funded for a second year* The college administration has made a camnitment 
'to incorporate the program in its budget at the end of the second year of Department 
of Corrections funding* At the Community College of Denver no continuation monies 
have been found at this tijoe* However^ the college president is atten^tlng to 
uncover monies in his present budget to support the program* Even without new 
funds emphasis on offender groups will continue at the college* Campus counselors 
who have worked with the program during the demonstration phase will continue 
their liaison with justice agencies for the purpose of enrolling and assisting 
likely offenders and ex^offenders at the college* 
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PROBLEMS AND RECOWIENDATIONS 

The preceedlng part of this report describes program operations* The 
following part Identifies some of the slgniHcant problems experienced by the 
project and offers recoomendatlons designed to address these problems* It Is 
anticipated that the combination of these two parts will be useful to any reader 
who contemplates implementing a similar program* 

(D '^States' Rlfifets:" The relationship between the national office and the 
local college sites was imbued with a tension produced by site itaff's pweptlon 
that local autonomy was threatened by a Washington office* The exlatence of this 
tension in all similarly organisted project operations and» in fact» in all federal 
government activities which involve Washington guidance for local programs (revenue 
sharing and discretionary grant programs, for exaBq;»le)» suggests that Its existence 
has little to do with such variables as staff personalities^, salary differentials^ 
or operational procedures* When the national management of such programs assumes 
the responsibility for monitoring activities^ for providing leadership^ and for 
offering technical assistance to local demonstration sltes» this condition la 
usually produced* Little can be done to eliminate it» but it can be anticipated 
and acconmodated* 

Evidence of this tension was first noted by tha national project evaluator 
during a series of planning phase site visits* He stated in his trip report that 
the officials with whom we met (college^ Justice* and conminlty leaders) tended 
to view the national project office as an adjunct of the f^eral govemwit and 
therefore were someWhat suspicious of It and at the seme time sollcltlous of lt« In 
completing the evaluation form after the flrat training program* one of tha project 
coordinators wrote that she hoped that each of the demonstration colleges would be. 
free to exercise certain **state*s rl^ts*' in the opetatlon of tha local progrns* 
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And In hU final report* a coordinator stated that project reporting forms justified 
the existence of the national office* but provided no useful function for site 
programs « 

In every contact between the national office and the site staffs* the national 
director made efforts to reduce these tensions* However* it was clear* at least 
at one of the sites* that nothing short of relinquishing the role would be 
acceptable « The original program concept paper stated that within the general 
strticture and purposes of the program local sites would be free to shape the program 
to match the idiosyncracles of the college and the coniminity it served* This 
position was repeated at staff training programs* during site visits* and in cor- 
respondence* 

In the Charlotte and Jacksonville programs this tension did not appear to . 
interfere with effective program implementation* In Denver it was evident In 
nearly all contacts* At this site* surface agreaments were posaible« but the 
college staff had difficulty adjusting to the requirements lapoaed by the original 
grant concept* 

RecomnendatiOD! As much local autonomy as possible for project Implementation 
should be afforded demonstration sites* The minljmm project requirements and 
responsibilities of site staffs should be clearly stated at the inception of the 
program* The function of the national director should also be made eaiplicit from 
the outset* The requirements of other related organizations and project tndlvlduala 
(the funding source* the college administration* evaluators* and cooperating 
agencies) should be clarified in writing* Structured opportunities for project 
staffs to freely exchange ideas and feelings relating to program edmlntitration 
and responsibilities should be built into s program so that conflicts produced 
by these issues can he minimised* Whenever possible^ operations staff should 
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be Involved In the progrra planning stages* 

(2) Application Development: In aiatiy comnunlty colleges » the grants develop- 
ment office Is an Important component of the president's staff* Its prlnary role 
Is to Identify and seek out local, Si.ate» and federal funds to support continuing 
and new programs at the college* In developing grant applications for auch funds^ 
grant offlclala inost frequently work with faculty ^o ar'^ expert in the relevant 
subatantlve field* Often» however^ these officials prepare applications without 
involving appropriate faculty* Time contraints and other reasons explain this 
oversl^t* When these grants are awarded^ a search is generally made in the college 
for a faculty person to direct the programs* Occasionally these selected faculty 
are not prepared to administer them* They may not be sympathetic to the tenets 
and purposes of the programs^ or they may be already overburdened with other 
assignments* Under these conditions the probability that the programs vlll get off 
to good starta and that th^ will reach their objectives Is diminished* 

A corollary to this situation is the attitude which sometimes exists between 
faculty and administrative staff* Teaching faculty sometimes resist direction from 
administrative personnel* They assume that they have a firmer grasp of reality^ 
of ^at vlll and von^t work» than administrators have vho are "amy from the action*" 
Operations suggestions from administrative personnel^ therefore^ aie resenced by 
these faculty* 

The project experlencdd difficulties in these areas* The Conanmity Collage 
of Denver's grants office piepared an eswellent grant epplication* Althcugh one c£ 
the eventual project principals participated in the Initial meetings preceedinft 
the development of the grant application^ he did not take an active role In its 
preparation* Other appropriate faculty were not involved at this stage* Vhen the 
grant was awarded^ implementation was assigned to the director of counseling on 
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■ one of the campuses; he had not been part of the ijellberatlons^ nor aware of 
the collegers specific interest in this effort* He was already carrying a heavy 

K administrative load* He expressly resented the fact that the grants office was 

^ making program decisions (regarding program location, budget cuts» and program 

B goals) without consultation* 

■ At Central Piedmont Comnunity College, the situation was reversed* Although 
a grants development office exista at the college^ the potential contributions it 

I could make to the program* particularly In terms of discovering contlmration 

monies » was not developed until the final months of the project* 
B At Florida Jun^^r College at Jacksonville, none of these problems were raised* 

■ At the initial planning ^ase meeting^ college administrators » faculty from related 
departments » and community and justice representatives shared their views concerning 

I the program concept* Unanimous agreements about the principles of the program 

were reached at that meeting* Later » the grants development office^ appropriate 
m faculty^ and the projected program director participated in the preparation of 

■ the application* Thus» when the grant was received^ the college was ready to begin 
operations almost immediately with the full understanding and cooperation of 

I participating offices* 

Recomnaidation; In the development of grant applications » affected offices 
m should have active roles* College administrators » grants development officera^ 

m expert faculty^ and the projected director of the program should jointly contribute 

to the fonmilation of the application* The central role should be played by the 
I grants office in consultation with the projected director since once the application 

procedure is completed it vill be the director's responsibility^to edminister the 

B grant* After the award is obtained^ periodic progress notes should be shared with 

m all those who participated in the original exercise. 

■ 
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These procedures should help to Insure cooperation and coomltiD'uit among 
the project office* college departments » and relevant comnunlty organizations « 

(3) Coimaelingt One of the key assumptions of the program vas that adequate 
reso^irces existed in the college and community to serve the personal and 
scholastic needs of the target group« One of these Important resources vas the 
counseling faculty at the college* It vas anticipated^ that these faculties* without 
specifically knowing the histories of program participant/^* could provide helpful 
personal* aca/^emic* and career counseling to this group « with one notable ex- 
ception* these services were not employed at the site colleges* 

At Central Piedmont Community College the coordinator (with the concurrence 
of the project director) stated that the counseling faculty was unable to relate 
to these students* He suggested that the kind of exneriences and the kind of 
needs that program participants had were beyond the ability and interest of the 
counselors* He described them as adequate for mlddle-cl^s students but ineffective 
with students from more deprived circumstances with different life styles and 
principles* Counselors at this college* therefore* were not involved in the p^- 
gram* Project staff attempted to provide all individual counseling in addition 
to their other responsibilities* The result was that there was slippage in scM 
of the staff^s major responsibilities (data collection and folloi^up)* ftustretioa 
(it was Impossible to provide intensive counseling to a growing number of partici- 
pants; dropouts were viewed as personal failures)* and diminished achievement* 

At Florida Junior College at Jacksonville* faculty counselors were used 
minimally* In an early demonstration phase meeting with the directors of 

counseling from two campuses* two conflicting attitudes ccncernlog college 

t 

counseling were expressed* One of the counseling directors stated that he was 
extremely nervous about working with this group because none of his department 
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had had special training* The other director of counseling made It clear that his 
staff were responsible for academic advising; other kinds of counaellng services 
were beyond their ken* During the course of the demonstration period Individual 
counselors at this site offered their services^ but the full use of these counseling 
departments was never developed^ thus placing an additional burden on the project 
coordinator who took on a good portion of the counseling work* 

At the Cotsmunlty College of Denver » one counselor at each of the three college 
campuses was Identified as the program counselor* Project monies were not used 
to pay than; the college agreed to release them from part of their normal 
activities to concentrate on this special group* Referring justice agencies in the 
district served by each campus had direct contact with these counselors; counselors 
informed them about individual student involvement in the program* The counselors 
were essentially receivers; they performed no outreach activities* According 
to the coordinator^ the size of their caseloads also prevented them from con" 
ducting follow*up activities » so that any student contact after the initial inter** 
view had to be initiated by the participant student* 

Reconmendat ion : Effective counseling is crucial to the success of this pro* 
gram* It must be readily available^ pro*actlve» and sensitive to the special 
needs of these students* Under ideal conditions^ projects should have assigned 
full-time counftellng staffs coitqposed of trained persons who have had counseling 
experience with offenders* The counseling office should be open during the college 
day* No more than 50 students should be assigned to each counselor* Complete 
and accurate records should be kept on the interaction between the students and 
the counselors* A variety of counseling techniques should be devlMd to respond 
to the differing needs and stages of development of the whole group; that id> in- 
dividual^ small group, and large group sessions should be held with the purposes 
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of each such session clearly expressed at the beginning* This staff should not be 
separated from the regular college counseling staff* Means of drawing In the 
regular staffs of sharing experiences with thm* and of offering training to 
thm should be developed so that eventually the full counseling staff will be 
capable of providing counseling assistance to these students* 

If the Ideal Is not possible^ efforts should be made to Identify faculty 
counselors who are willing and capable of working with these students* Their 
full'tljne (or part*tline If that Is the only possibility) assistance should be 
soitght for the program* Training programs should be organized by the staff to 
help jharpen the understanding and sensitivities of these counselors regarding 
offer*der students* Student assignments to each of these counselors should be ad- 
justed to match the time they are able to spend vlth the project^ but the student- 
counselor ratio should not exceed 1-50* Under this arranganent » also» counselors 
should be required to keep full aiid accurate recmds of their encounters with each 
student and of the services they provide* 

Except under unusual circumstances » the project administrative staff should 
not be responsible for direct student counseling* 

Scheduled follow**up activities with each of the students should be arranged* 
The frequency of these activities should depend on the perceived or expressed 
need of each student^ but a minlimmi of one discussion per quarter or ssnester it 
advisable* 

(4) Project Administration; Confusion regarding the respective roles of the 
project director and the project coordinator at each of the sites caused some 
dl flcultles* The national director drafted a job description for the coordinator 
position and distributed It to each of the sites at the beginning of the dexnon- 
stratlon phase* The coordinator^ job description stated that this person would 
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have principal authority to conduct the activities of the project* All three 
site colleges worked from this draft In selecting and hiring staff* 

As the program was ccncelved^ the project director » a ranking faculty person 
at the college^ was to facilitate the project's relationship with other college 
offices and» When possible^ with linportant public assistance groups in the cov-^ 
munity* Except in a very general way» the project director was not expected to 
supervise the conduct of the project* 

Once the program was in place^ the project directors assumed an oversl^t 
position incondistent with the relative independent authority whldi the coordinators 
felt they had* Some coordinators reported that directors expected them to report 
their dally actltlvles^ to check with them before setting up appolntnents with other 
college officials » and to invite them to all meetings with coonunity lexers* The 
coordinators resented this oversight » feeling that» althou^ the project was housed 
in the college^ it was ^ Independent entity existing in the college only because 
it was convenient; college rules and chains of coomand^ therefore » should not 
apply to them* The directors^ on the other hand» performed as though thby had the 
same administrative responsibility over this program as tb^ had over othw offices 
under their aegis* 

The titles chosen to identify these two positions contributed to this con* 
fusion* The descriptor ''director'* denotes one with primary respoasibility^ while 
the term ^'coordinator" implies one vho works under supervision* 

Recomnendatlon: Job descriptions for all ptoject positions should be pre* 
pared* The titles of these positions should clearly reflect the level snd nature 
of the responslt/illtles of each position* tncluded in these job dMcrl|t ions 
flhould be a definitive statement about the line of authority in regard to pro* 
ject operations and in terms of the project *s relationship to other college offices* 

i 
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(5) Evaluation! As reported earlier In this paper (aee Evaluation section)* 
the evaluation schetna for this project reflected the program management arrangement 
A local » Independent evaluator was hired by each of the sites to provide two pro- 
cess evaluations and a sunmiatlve evaluative report* The process evaluations 
vere designed to provide in-progress assessments of project op^atlons at the aix 
and twelve month points* The final report was to be an assessment of the total 
achievement of the Individual programs baaed on the project objectlvea* 

Because o£ the academic stature and cscperlence of the selected evaluatora» 
the national office gave them little direction regarding procedures for preparing 
a useful process evaluation* However* before the first of these r^orts were due» 
a copy of the national office evaluator *s process evaluation of the AACJC office 
activities was shared with each of the local evaluators« It was offered as a 
model* 

Because of the modest evaluation budget allowed for each of the sites » 
evaluators and staff agreed that the ataff would be responalble for collecting the 
data required in the core evaluation and that the evaluators would use this data 
to analyze project achievement* 

As stated by the national evaluator in the attached report » there was a 
serious breakdown In these procedures* At one site little data were collected* 
thus making an aasessment nearly imposaible* At a second site the date were both 
Incomplete and Internally Inconsistent* At the third site the data collected 
were sufficient but were aometlnes not presented in a form permitting compariaons 
with what was available from the other two 8ltes« At two of the aites there were 
significant gapa between what was collected and the raquiremente of the core 
evaluation* The result is that inportant conclusions about the achievsment of 
of the project can not be made* 
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Recanroendatlon: In any future application of this evaluation approach care 
should be taken to employ evaluators ^o have had experience with such programs and 
vho have the time required to adequately coiiq;>lete these assigimentfi* Data checlcs 
should be made by the local evaluator at six ntonth intervals to insure that appro- 
priate data are being collected and that it is collected in a usuable form. Local 
evaluators in concert with the national evaluator and the national project director 
should meet to design the core evaluation tool* if project budets permit^ local 
coordinators should also participate in this meeting* Once the core design is com- 
pleted^ local evaluators with the national director should provide training to 
local coordinators regarding the principles of evaluation^ record keeping* data 
collection* and data analysis* If possible* a project staff person should be 
assigned to collect these data* 

An alternative* but more costly approach to the evaluation of such a project 
vould be to employ one evaluator to provide these services at all sites and the 
national office* Disadvantages of this model are: local autonomy vould be 
diminished and evaluator accessibility to the programs voutd be reduced* 

(6) Emergency loan Fund: One of the key project assumptions was that college 
resources in addition to those existing in public service offices are sufficient 
to satisfy offender needs* Althougji the project shoved that these resources do 
exist and that it is possible for project staff to facilitate offenders' use of 
them* occasionally it occurred that individuals could not participate in the program 
because th^ lacked funds for Immediate necessities* T^ese necessities included 
money for transportation to and from the college* for books and supplies* and 
for registration. Even with good prospects for en^loyment in the near ftiturei 
these students could not take advantage of the program opportunity ^en they wished 
to* ^ 
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Often 60EG awards and veterans* checks » for example » arrived after the be* 
ginning of a college quarter or seniester* Students needed loans to enroll Int-^ 
mediately uhlle they were waiting for their assistance requests to be processed* 

Many colleges have student emergency loan runds available » but the total is 
generally small and expended quickly* 

Florida Junior College at Jacksonville received private donations to establish 
auch a fund and reported that it proved to be of great value in enrolling students 
when they were ready to enroll and did not have the financial resources thenselves 
to do so« ComDunity College of Denver found some college loan funds which were 
released for the p^oject^s use« 

Recommendation : Staff should assist students in finding personal resources 
to satisfy individual needs and to encourage economic Independence* But for special 
situations » a small student emergency loan fund should be eatablished for the use 
of project students* Clear criteria and procedures for the use and repayment o£ 
these funds should be established* Not all participanta will need to use this 
fundy but the experience of one of the project sites suggests that apprcndnately 
50X of the student group benefited from such loana* The average loan at this site 
was $25*00* 

(7) Key Concept Terms: in the original concept paper and in later documents 
relating to data collection and evaluation procedures* continual reference was made 
to "referrals^^ and "enrollments*" The term ^Veferral" was meant to describe all 
those probationers whose names had been given to the project staffs as people In- 
terested in and eligible for the*program as well as those probationers who mad« ' 
contact with the program on their own* Offenders remained under this rubric until 
tliey had actually enrolled in the college or had received certain specific 
aervices from the program office* Among these services were the development of 
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Individual student program goals and schedules^ the completion of student aid foniia» 
academic and career testing packages^ contact with public assiatance agencies^ com* 
pletion of attitudes and value systems pre*test» and assessntent of personal needs 
and problems which could interfere with the student's success in the college* 
Once a combination of these service's vere provided by the staff and even before 
they actually enrolled for classes, the students vere to be counted as "enrolboents* 

In some correspondence the two terms were used interchangably, thus producing 
some confusion as to how many individuals vere actually being assiated in sig-^ 
nif icant ways by the college staff* This confusion produced misund^^tanding and 
frustration at the Comminity Colleg«£ of Denver* This site r^orted that for 
every referral arriving at the project or counselor's office basic servicM were 
given» thus every *Veferral" was also an "enrollment*" Not all services were pro* 
vided every referral and no accurate record was kept to show ^ich aervlcM wwe 
provided to which referrals* Thus, there was no way to differentiata between 
those who could fairly be called "enrollments" and thoee who vera iitnply "ref«nrals* 

The distinction in the two terms was apparently understood at the other 
two sites* 

Recoflpendat ion : Coiiq>rehensive definitions of key project concept tetu should 
be included in both the program description papers and in the evaluation statements* 

(8) Contlmiatlon gUndingi As noted in (2) Application Development above, 
project staff relationships with the collage's grant demlopment office varied 
from excellent to poor* Since one of the goals of the demonstration project was 
to find continuation monies to carry the program beyond that period supported by 
federal funds, it was laqwtant for the site staffs to votk with theia offices* 
Without this assistance, the staffs ^lould have to itake on these responsibilities 
theme Ives* 
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Central Piedmont Conmunlty College found Itself In this p08ltlon« The 
predictable result was that time and attention were taken from the other Iv^ortant 
functions of the office and given to the danandlng chore of grant application 
development and funding agency liaison* The report of the local evaluator for 
thU site suggests that during the three to four month period In which this activity 
was at Its height^ student data were not collected^ monthly referral coimta dropped* 
and other important project responsibilities were treated superficially* To cent- 
pound the problem^ this Increased activity came at a time when the staff aaslatant 
had to be released for lack of j.^nds to aupport hlm« 

At Florida Junior College where the grants office was actively lnvolve<* with 
the project » there was no evidence that this dislocation of attention occurred« 
At Cocnmiilty College of Denver little grant develo'pnent activity was Initiated by 
the staff* 

Recomnendat Ion ; No later than one year before the termination of funding 
support project staff should consult with the college's grants development office to 
solicit Its services and support In generating continuation monlea« The principal 
burden for this development should rest with the grants office* Project staff 
should become Involved in the process^ but these activities should not interfere 
with their project reaponsibllitles* The ground for this relationship should be 
prepared from the Inception of the program by involving the grants office In the 
original proposal development activities « by keeping it informed about program pro* 
gress» and by informing it that continuation monies will be necessary in the future* 
The application narrative* hotfever« should reflect the thinking and scxperlenee of 
the project administrators and other expwts familiar with^ program details* 

(9) Staffing: Under ideal conditions the staff structure presrated in the 
original college applications to AACJC probably would not, have been ad6<luate* This 
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I staff consisted only of the project coordinator and a aecretary* Project atudent 

■ services were to be provided by established offices and organizations and co- 
ordinated by the staff* As has been notal earlier in this r^ort» some o£ these 

I significant services were not provided^ ntost inqportant among them in two 

locations were counseling services* Confusion in the role o^ the director tended 
I to place some of the responsibilities originally conceived as part of this role 

■ on the shoulders of the coordinators* Grant development activities also consumed 
a good portion of the time of two coordinators in the last stages of the demon* 

I stration phase* The unexpected difficulty in collecting data and completing 

student records also drained large portions of the coordinators' time* 

I Careful budget reviews conducted at each of the sites after the first half 

mk of the demonstration phase succeeded in uncovering monies which would not be 

spent by the end of the project period at current spending levels* This ^^extra^* 

I money was used to hire part-time staff to share the work of the project office* 

This unexpected help was invaluable^ but if these positions had been filled with 

H full-time employees^ some of the ahortcomlngs of the program might have been 

p avoided* 

' RecoDinenda t ion ; In any future program serving a comparable group and nuDiber 

■ of offenders^ additional project staff should be employed* A data collection 
specialist should be appointed to maintain individual student records and to 

I provide follow-up functions for participants* As has already been noted> project 

p counselors should be appointed* (See (3) in this section*) Other sources of pro- 

* ject staff assistance should also be utilized* To help In professional office 

I activities > internship slots should be established with the cooperstion of local 

.^Colleges and universities* In such arrangements and benefits and responsibilities 
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of each party should he clearly laid out In wrltlngt Work study students should 
also be used* Student volunteers from the cocmunlty college and other local hl^er 
education Institutions should he used as tutors^ peer counielors» student buddies 
and to perform similar functions* Volunteers In probation programs and other es- 
tablished volunteer criminal Justice programs mi^t also be used* 

Many of these sources of assistance for project york are free* Before help 
Is sou^t frcm such sources^ however^ the need for It should be clearly established 
and the specific roles these volunteers are to P^^y should be codified* 

(10) Target Pomilatlon: The reasons for the selection of first-time convicted 
felons as the target population for this program are given earlier in this paper* 
Controversy surrounded this selection from the first site visit made during the 
planning stage* Justice officials were particularly concerned* They argued frcm 
a number of positions; (a) first-time convicted felons is a **phony'* category^ for 
many of these offenders have been charged with felonies in the past but have suc- 
cessfully plea bargained down to misdemeanors; (b) juvenile offenders charged wfth 
the first serious offense would be a more reasonable group to focus on if one of 
the goals of the project is to offer these opportunities to offenders at a crucial 
stage i \ their experiences with the justice aysteat; (c) most service would be given 
if the project were targeted on multiple offenders who have had pi^'ison experience^ 
for it is these individuals who are in most need of concentrated help; (d) dlverteee 
frcm the system^ because of the special conditions under lAlch they are released 
frcm prosecution^ would make a more logical choice for the program* 

In spite of the explanations given for the selection of the target population^ 
moat of these groups persisted in their positions* At least one of the project 
coordinators took a similar stance* The inordinate number of non**target offenders 
Involved in the program at the Coonunlty College of Denver suggests that fidelity 
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to the program position was not maintained there* 

Another problem relating to this Issue concerns the number of flrst-tiioe 
convicted felons available In the project cities* In the original college project 
applications each site presented evidence that there were sufficient such offenders 
to meet the goal of 180 program participants over an 18 month period* Because of 
the data collection procedures used by many probation systems » It Is difficult to 
calculate the exact number of people In this category* However* a fonmtla (used 
by the U*S* Attorney General) was applied during the planning phase of the progtam; 
the results Indicated that each of the site cities produced sizable numbers of 
first-time convicted felons yearly* 

Recommendation: This program has proven that the comnunlty college is capable 
of providing the kinds of services to flrst-'tlme convicted felons which will assist 
thm In becoming contributing* productive m^nbers of their coniDunltles* By ex- 
tension* It Is clear that all other offender groups with access to the commmlty 
could also benefit from such a program* Any future application of this concept 
should Include the provision of opportunities to all offrader groups which are 
In the community* 

(11) Advisory Coprolttees: Hhl^e the national advisory coomlttee to the pro- 
ject functioned well and contributed significantly to the achievement of the pro- 
gram* the experience of the sites with their comilttees varied greatly* At Florida 
Junior College at JacVsonvllle the evidence Is that committee mfiBberf were perionally 
cdmiltted to the program* viewed It as a worthwhile effort* and felt that their 
wn contributions advanced the program* Sev«al^ of these coenittee Mabers partici- 
pated In the initial project meeting during the planning phase irfien the natlODal 
director visited the college* Regularly scheduled committee meetings were held 
by the coordinator* When meetings were not necessary* the coordinator prepared 
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and mailed brief progress reports Co committee members* Direct assistance was 
asked of this committee when project problems arose* The probation official respon 
sible for the majority of the referrals to the program sat on thin committee as did 
a district court judge trom the court system processing these offenders* The 
result was that this committee functioned exceedingly veil and benefitted the total 
program* 

This experience vas not apparent at the other two sites* 

For the reasons advanced earlier in this report^ a carefully formed and 
effectively administered local advisory committee is ioiportant to the complete 
success of such community corrections programs* 

Recomnendation; A broadly representative loca! advisory committee should be 
developed for any such program* Comnunlty leaders speaking for diverse mal^^ 
groups should be invited to participate on these committees* Their roles should 
be advisory but they should be invited to react and make reconmendations con* 
cernlng all important elements of project operations* Repreaentatlves fron the 
agencies Which supply participants to the program should sit on the coiFiDlttee* 
Administrators from funding agencies should also sit on these cooclttees * Project 
staff should be resource persons £or the committee; they should not assume an 
administrative role with the conmittee* 

Regularly scheduled meetings should be held» with agendas for each meeting 
ca^*eful]y .»lanrod and shared with members in sufficient time to permit them to 
pr^&are* When meetings arc not necessary* members should be kept informed about 
project activities through a brief letter or memorandum* 

When problems arise for which the ccmnittee can provide asslatancet they 
should be requested to do so* That ls» the experience and influence of the com* 
mlttee members ahould be used to b^eflt the program* 
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The role and purpose of the comcilttee should be clarified In the letter of 
Invitation or in Its first meeting. 

Staff should take special care to explain the details of the program to the 
coomlttee In the first itieeting» emphasizing program philosophy^ goals» planned 
activities » and the needs and benefits of such a program* If a good number of non- 
justice persons sit on the coiiinlttee» the coordinator should arrange for experts to 
speak to the group about the nature of crlitie» the characteristics of offenders^ and 
the organization and responsibilities of justice system components. In this vay* 
the staff can help produce a more knowledgeable conmlttee. 

To develop member cotnnitment and to Insure continuity* indlvldtials partici- 
pating In the program planning period ^o ml^t appropriately serve on this conmlttee 
should be asked to join It. 

(12) Site Planning Period: Approximately one month. was allowed the sites to 
prepare for the arrival of the first referral. During this period* It was ex- 
pected that staff would be hired; agreements between the national office and the 
colleger and Lhe colleges and their respective probation departments would be com* 
pleted; liaison between the college and community public service agencies would be 
established; program management plans would be formalized^ with special attention 
paid to the referral flow system and to the nature of the services to ^ provided 
to referrals in the Initial Interviews with them; evaluators would be employed; 
and lntra*college services would be arranged. 

The record shows that one month was insufficient time to accomplish these 
tasks« Hiring practices required and/or used at two of the sites delayed the 
appointment permanent coordinators for as many as five months* The first local 
evaluator was hired In the third project month; the other two evaluators were 
employed even later. One of the sites was unable to institute a rMSOftable re* 
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ferral system until the sixth month. Program liaison with college departments 
and with community agencies took several months to establish. Final evaluation 
plans were not completed until the seventh month. At two sites the first referrals 
x^re received after the third month. 

Recomnenda t ion t A three month planning and set-^p period for sites should be 
built into the program. Essential program functions (like those noted above) should 
be ccnnpleted during this period so that the college will be totally prepared for 
the first students. 

(13) College Finances! When the program was first discussed with colleges, 
they firmly stated that any student wishing to enroll in the colleger could do so. 
They also noted that» with a few exceptions^ all courses were open. The exceptions 
were those highly competitive programs^ i.e.» itursing and other health programs^ 
which required evidence of superior academic achievement and certain personal 
qualifications. 

A heavy influx of students and the economic recession changed this situation. 
State legislatures imposed funding levels on the college in 1975, thus requiring 
them to limit the number of new students allowed to register on a timely basis. 
(Additional effects were reduced expansion of established curricula and diminished 
creation of new offerings.) 

Students registering in the early quarters w semesters of the academic yeer 
were not greatly affected by these constraints. But new students atteo^ting to 
enroll later in the year were more likely to be required to wait for the next 
quarter or session. Under these conditions the program was occasionally unable to 
accommodate referrals inmediately; their active involvement in the program had 
to be deferred until e time when the curricula opened up. As indicated in some 
of the coordinators* reports^ this delay accounts for some jf the referrals who 
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did not continue beyond their Initial Interviews. 

College administrators were generally sympathetic with the pll^t of the pro*- 
gram fostered by these conditions and agreed to inake special provisions for the 
students. For exainple^ at the Comnunlty College of Denver program students were 
classified as continuing students even when th^ were new to the college. This 
classification permitted them to enroll In courses before netr registrants* At 
the Florida Junior College at Jacksonville^ class overrides were allowed for 
offender students so that even when a class wad filled they could enroll In It. 
These allowances helped a number of participants » but a greater number were required 
to wait to register at a later time. 

Reconinendatlon: Little can be done to alter such conditions* But efforts 
ccnild be made to place program participants In student classifications which will 
permit them to become Involved In the college as close as possible to the time 
when they express an Interest. For some of these students^ motivation to partlci* 
pate wanes qalckly^ thus It Is important that they be Involved when they aie vllllng 
to take the risk which college often presents for them« 

When enrollment ceilings are In effect^ particularly aggressive efforts should 
be made to Involve students In the early academic periods of the college year» for 
as the college year progresses these ceilings Increasingly limit ncfw registrations « 

(14) Special Provisions for Offender Students: As noted In (13) above» 
special arrangements were made for the students Involved in this program* In 
addition to these» the staff was primarily responsible for recruiting these 
students to register at the college* Further^ staff was specifically employed to 
provide intensified services to these students^ l.e«» to discover what their 
personal^ social and economic needs were and to help uncover resources which 
could satisfy these needs. Althou^' these resources are available to every cltlsen 
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In a cotmnunlty» few people have access to the kinds of assistance which thla 
program provided* 

The special assistance given to offender students - assistance not provided 
to regular students - may raise questions regarding the appropriateness of the 
program* When the general public becomes familiar with the details of these 
programs^ its response Is often angry and pointed: crime does pay* Gomnlt a serious 
offense and the college will take care of your every need* Upatandlng citizens^ 
on the other hand* must struggle on their own* 

Althou^ none of the sites reported this kind of reaction from the coniminlty 
(probably because they were careful not to widely broadcast the program) » It Is 
one which should be anticipated* Effective answers should be readied* 

Recomnendatlons ; The program should maintain a low profile lu the cciaminlty* 
Gooiminlty leaders In controlled environments (advisory cocnmlttee meetings* personal 
interviews* etc*) ml^t be given the program details but Information should not be 
generally broadcast* At a point when the achlevetoents and benefits of the program 
can be clearly stated* fuller details ml^t be shared with ccinmunlty audiences* 

The focus In these later presentations should be placed on the characteristics 
of this special audience* The handicaps under which these offender students labor* 
the complexity of their needs* the negative experiences they have had* their low 
self-esteem* and the limitation of their aspirations * all these should be under- 
scored* Sufficient data already exists to assist program officers In presenting 
these Issues* A second einphasls which ahould be taken In these presentations should 
be the cost savings which programs of this sort are capable of producing* The costs 
of Incarceration and probation are available* The costs of individual crimes can 
be calculated rou^ly* The emotional and inconvenience costs of crime are real* 
althou^ they can not be estimated concretely* The contributions to the economy 
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and to the general health of the eomminlty can be calculated In terms of taxes 
paid and services rendered. 
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SUttlARY 

As Is noted In the Preface* this report Is designed as a resource for 
Individuals and Institutions Interested In liiq[>leaientlng similar programs* For 
this reason* along with descriptions of the project rationale and activities* 
attention Is given to the shortcomings and problems experlraced by the program* 
This Is done Intentionally to focus the reader's attention on significant program 
elements ^Ich have the potential of diminishing the ultlntate achievement of the 
effort unless they are carefully anticipated* This approach* however* may leave 
the reader with the Impression that although the concept was good* the execution 
was pimctuated by serious difficulties and expectations were only partially ful- 
filled* Such an impression would be a distortion of the facts* 

The remarkable accomplishment of the program Is described In the companion 
reports to this paper* These reports Include the national evaluator's sunmatlve 
analysis and the site evaluators' final reports* They shoir* for ^canqple* that In 

the 18-month demonstration period 712 offenders were Involved In the college throu^ 

* 

this program at an average cost of approxljnately $150 per student* Of this number 
445 were first-time convicted felona* the program target population* The average 
cost for this group was approximately $255 per student* At Florida Junior College 
at Jacksonville (the only site where this information was collected) the incar- 
ceration and re-arrest rates for program participants were inq^resalvely lower than 
those of the general probation population in the city* Tha^ *^itop-aut" rate (in- 
termittent enrollment in the college as against continual enrolluent) for off^nd«r 
students was significantly lower than the general collage student body and the 
completion rate was equal to the full college experience* This achicvemnt was 
produced with a group which was seven years younger than the average student at 
the college* educationally less advanced* and more in need of support services 
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(counseling^ healdi^ eoq^loyment « etc*)* 

Each of the colleges contributed financial support to program operations: 
the Cotmtunlty College of Denver added approxiJoately $15>000» Central Piedmont 
provided $6»500» and Florida Junior College at Jacksonville expended an additional 
$5^200* In addition to these expressions of comnltiiient^ college officials altered 
policies to accomnodate the special circumstances of program students* Each site 
college has demonstrated an Increased awareness of the need to address tills non* 
traditional audience^ and each has developed specific plans for continuing the 
program* 

Justice agencies (particularly probation d^rtments) Indicated grovlng con- 
fidence In comnunlty colleges as offender resource centers by Increasingly referring 
clients to the demonstration sites* At tvo sites probation liaison officers were 
ttsslgned to the program to facilitate cooperation* At the third slte» Individual 
probation officers contacted can^s counselors directly* Justice offices working 
with non-target offenders Intensified their requests over the latter months of 
the program to Involve their clients* 

The coordinators* r^>orts also state that the coummlty public service organi- 
zations provided important ass'' stance to offender students* 

Thus» the con^lete program model was Instituted with success* Site staffs 
were able to coordinate the resources available in the comounlty and college for the 
benefit of offender students* The probleoks discussed In this paper indicate how 
an even more Intensive service and opportunity model mlfi^t be develaped* 
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APPENDIX 



FINAL PROGRESS REPORT TO FIPSE 

L Project Status and Accomplishments; 

All of tlie major objectives of the Planning Grant* # OEG- 0-74- 9064 » 
Offender Education in Community Colleges* have been achieved or will be 
completed before the January 31 termination date. The original appli- 
cation is included as Appendix A. 

a. An Advisory Ctxamittee to the project was established. Its first 
meeting was held October B» 1974. Since that meeting and on the 
basis of Conmittee recommendations* new members have been added 
to the Committee. The current Committee membership is listed in 
Appendix B of this report. The minutes of that meeting are 
attached as Appendix C. The second meeting of this Committee Is 
scheduled for January 16. The major business of the second meeting 
will be to recommend the three colleges which will serve as demon- 
stration sites. 

b. The role of the Advisory Comnittee with particular regard to its 
relationship with the project director and the program operation 
were sketched out in the letter of Invitation which each member 
received. There has been no confusion over roles and relationships 
to this date, but after the grant has been approved and a chairperson 
has been elected by the Conmittee ttiis issue will be clarified with 
the chairperson. 

c* Within the time limits allowed for the planning phase* a careful and 
objective procedure was developed to Identify colleges with a high 
potential for success In conducting one of these programs* Thirty 
were invited by letter to submit preliminary application to the 
Association office. The Selection Analysis paper? Appendix D* describes 

this process. Thirteen of these invitees expressed Interest In applying* 
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twelve actually submitted papers. The original list of 30 appears 
in the Selection Analysis paper, Appendix D» and the list of invited 
colleges may be found in Appendix E. Seven of the invited colleges 
had submitted applications to Frank Mensel in the earlier program 
arrangement supported by the Ford Foundation. 

All those colleges which submitted preliminary applications were 
invited to prepare a more extensive application to the project. 
Of the twelve colleges asked to prepare a second application* ten 
submitted one. These ten applications are attached to Appendix F. 

To distinguish those applicants with the highest potential* a second 
screening device was prepared and applied. This screening tool appears 1r 
Appendix G. The results of that screening is presented In Appendix H. A 
third screening grid was prepared to further discriminate among the appli- 
cant colleges. This device appears in Appendix J. 

d. The project director scheduled site visits to the twelve colleges which 
prepared preliminary applications. A format for these meetings was 
established before the first site visit* and with some few modifications* 
this format was followed in all subsequent visits. The meeting format 
is described In detail in the Denver and St. Louis trip reports. Essen- 
tially> at each of the sites a full day of meetings was organized. In 
tne morning the project director* and on four occasions* a consultant to 
the project* met with the key administrators of the college to discuss 
project details. This meeting also served to provide the project director 
with a reading of the readiness and receptivity of the college for such an 
effort. In the afternoon* a joint meeting composed of the college adminis- 
tration and local criminal justice leaders was arranged. In contrast to 
Q the morning session* the project director attempted to take a secondary 
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role in the meeting. The college officials were asked to present the 
program to the justice leaders and to respond to their questions. This 
process provided the project director with a clearer idea of college 
attitudes as well as a fuller understanding of the existing relation- 
ship between the college and the justice community. Reports of each of 
these meetings* including the names of participants in them* are attached 
as Appendix K, 

One of the significant results of these site visits has been reported 
improved relationships between the colleges and local justice officials. 
On several occasions* college administrators have remarked that they 
had previously attempted to gather the justice leaders "it the college 
but had failed. This specific program drew these officials. Also* 
many of the colleges took the opportunity to invite the justice leaders 
to suggest other college programs which might be developed for employees 
as well a for clients of the system. Other colleges presented a concep- 
tual outline of college-initiated programs and asked for reactions from 
these officials. In these ways* the ripple effort of the meeting was 
significant. 

A generalized model of the structure and purpose of this program was 
developed. Because it was the project director's Intent to encourage 
individual colleges to prepare programs which might best fit their own 
styles and capacities* discussions of program organization were kept 
on an abstract level. The project director was careful* however* that 
the objectives and concepts of the program remained unviolated. The 
similarity of concept in addition to the differences in program organi- 
zation are reflected in the applications. A Liaison Schema and a Referral 
Flow Chart follow this page. 



Evaluation plans are in the concept stage. Part of the college appli- 
cation procedure included a requirement that the applicants discuss 
briefly their plans for evaluating their own program. Most ot these 
plans involve the collection of specific data> centering on such 
details as: number of referrals; disposition of referrals; number of 
contacts with outside agencies; the result of these contacts; classes 
attended by referrals; grades achieved; estimate of referrals by 
instructors, counselors, project staff; number of new offenses 
conmiitted by referrals; the disposition of these new offenses; and 
other data required by probation departments and the national office 
of the project- 

The colleges focused on these data because the project director in- 
formed them that a comprehensive evaluation would be conducted at the 
national level* They were told that if sufficient funds were available 
an experimental evaluation design would be created and applied to the 
project. It is our hope that such funds will be awarded. Assuming 
that a comprehensive evaluation is possible* it Is the Intention of 
the project director to hire a consultant {or to use federal employees) 
to help prepare this design. Some preparatory inquiries have already 
been niade and experienced Individuals have agreed to cooperate with 
the project* 

A Literature Search has been prepared* The original draft was sent 
to a number of knowledgeable officials for their reactions and suggestions. 
As a result* a second and third draft were completed* The last draft Is 
currently being examined by members of the Advisory Comnlttee and Associa- 
tion administrators* The reaction to this paper has been universally 
positive* it Is our intent to distribute the document to as wide an 
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audience as possible; this aitdieice will include both college and 
justice officials. A copy of the third draft of the Search has 
already been delivered to the FIPSE project officer^ thus it is 
not included with thi;^ report. 

Project sites will be selected during the second meeting of the 
Advisory Conmittee^ scheduled ^or January 16* After that meeting^ 
applicant colleges will be notified of their staUis and selected 
sites will be asksd to begin preparation^; for implanentatlon. The 
project' director will participate with the selected sites In their 
preparations. 

As the result of the publication of this project in the Association 
house organs » a number of colleges have written to this office to 
inquire how they might urticipate 1n the program^ to suggest that 
they would be ^ ippy tc Innd their assistance in Its implementation^ 
or that they were Interested in learning more about the project 
becau'-e thoy wished to develop it at their own locations. The 
project director resji-onded to all of these inquiries* offering 
project materials as well as more direct assistance if it was 
requested. 

Furthermore* as the result of this projoct» in combination with other 
justice efforts over the last few years » the . *soc1ation agreed to 
become a co-sponsor of the National Institute on Crime and Delinquency. 
One member of the central office of AACJC and a college president now 
-Jit on the planning committee of NICO. 

The positive impact of this program is also reflected in the December 
17» 1974 meeting of eleven college presidents who convened in the 

t 

Association offices to discuss criminal justice programming in cwimunity 
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coUeges, Most of these presidents head institutions which have 
significant justice programs. Their interest was in learning more 
about this project and in investigating methods which could aid them 
in improving and extending their current efforts. 

On the 22nd of October, 1974, the Association was asked to make a 
presentation to the Inter-Agency Council on Corrections at the LEAA 
national offices* After the meeting, the Administrator of LEAA strongly 
suggested that LEAA would be interested in supporting a similar project 
for a different audience. At a later meeting with corrections personnel 
at LEAA, some of the more specific program interests of the Agency were 
detailed. The Association expects to prepare a grant application to 
LEAA to expand this program- 

The conmltment of the Association to this and similar programs in the 
justice field are demonstrated in two other activities* In its National 
Workshop on Federal Programs and Resource Development, to be held in 
Washington on January 15-17, an hocr and a half has been set aside for 
discussions on the topic: New Directions in Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention, Corrections, and Community Development* During that panel 
discussion, the project director will talk about the Offender Education 
program* And, forum time has been set aside at the Association's annual 
convention, to be held in Seattle in April, for a presentation on Cofnmunlty 
Colleges and Criminal Justice Programming* A portion of that time will 
be used to describe the Offender Education Project* 

II. Evaluation plans: Evaluation plans are at the conceptual stage at this 

point. A budget request of $15,000 has been made to support a major 

I 

evaluation effort* Evaluation designs and applications of these designs 
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to corrections programs of various sorts has In the past produced 
mixed readings^ unsure conclusions^ and criticism from many sides* 
Few such evaluations are excepted from this generalization* Some of 
the explanations for the relative failure of correctional programs 
evaluation In the past included the following: the experimental 
design was Impure; it is Impossible to measure human change; the 
funding source could not accept the conclusions of the evaluation; 
the data was tenuous so several Interpretations were possible; the 
model was originally designed for a diffeirent program^ thus It had 
serious shortcomings in its application to a new program; it collected 
the wrong data; the follow-up period was too brief to determine program 
Impact* Many more explanations for failure have been expressed* The 
Intensity and variety of these criticism show the frustration that 
evaluation requirements have produced in program operators and funding 
agencies* 

Mith sufficient funding and careful preparation and application, 
these frustrations can be diminished* One of the keys to a succesiTul 
evaluation is that the evaluation team be 1nv|oved at the beginning of 
the program operation. To Insure this early 'Involvement* Immediate 
preparations will be made to enlist an evaluation team when the grant 
is made* 

Evaluations will be both formative and ^ijmmatlve 
As It Is now conceived, the evaluation will focus on three areas: 
the results, the plans, and the process* 

The results analysis will be shaped by the original set of object- 
ives* The objectives are presented elswhere In this report* P^e* and 
post testing, demographic descriptions, attitude surveys* Intelligence/ 
personality tests, frequency scales, personal histories of referrals and 



other such devices w11t be used to measure results. When it is possible 
and appropriate, results will be measured both qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively. Provisions will also be made to Identify and measure 
unanticipated results. Results analysis, as Is Indicated in the objec- 
tives statemeiits, will. focus on referrals, the colleges, justice agencies, 
community human se^^^vice agencies as well as on AACJC and local conmunltles. 

The project plan*:, on the national level as well on the demonstra** 
tion site level, will be evaluated in terms of their success in achiev- 
ing the objectives. To facilitate this tcind of analysis, the various 
offices win ma--j*a1r, a record of the week-to-week operation. The 
seriousness and number of problems generated by the program, the solu- 
tions employed to solve these problems, and the clarity with which these 
problems were anticipated and contingency plans developed will form the 
basis for this piece of the evaluation. 

The process of the program will be evaluated to determine the Impact 
of various program activities on the program as a whole. Program elements 
investigated in this area wm include: training. Advisory Committee, 
demonstration site relationships, national office and demonstration sites 
relationships, liaison activities, program office relationship with the 
college administration, program office relationship with justice agencies* 
project office relationships with referrals. People-to-people and agency- 
to-agency functions will be examined in this piece. 

The evaluation and the collection of evaluation data will operate 
on three levels* As part of their Individual projects, sites will be 
required to produce their own program evaluat^n. The substance and form 
of this evaluation will be developed cooperatively at the first training 
session. It is anticipated at this point that the college evaluations will 
„ be microcosms of the national effort. In addition to the data requirements 
of the site evaluations, the national office and the Independent evaluation 
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team may request other data to be collected by the site staffs* The 
major focus of the site evaluations will be on results, although the 
other two areas will also be evaluated. 

The national office will collect data with specific reference to 
the following areas: the similarities and differences In program 
operation, the quality of demonstration site process and planning, the 
quality of liaison relationships, the attitudes of participating insti- 
tutions and agencies, and the continuing commitment of related groups 
to the project* Much of this information will be subjective in nature, 
based upon impressior»received in conversations, observations, and 
correspondence* 

As a third party, part of the responsibility of the evaluation team 
win be to review the evaluation efforts of the local sites* This team 
win also evaluate the work and procedures of the national office. Site 
reports, national office reports. Interviews and personal observations 
will be used to determine the effectiveness of this office. Further, 
the evaluation team will establish an experimental model to determine 
the effectiveness of the total program, with special emphasis siven to 
two area: the Impact on the career of offenders and the changes pro- 
duced In collaborating agencies. New evaluation tools may not be necessary, 
-since others have t^en devised to examine the nature of related corrections 
programs* But, efforts will be made to design a model which elicits the 
kind and extent of Information necessary to produce a valid and useful 
result- ' 

To shape the total evaluation model > It is the intention of the 
national project office to solicit the advice and counsel of the project 
officer for the Newgate evaluation. Contact has already been made with 
Dr. Baker, and" he has agreed to lend further aid in this work* 
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III. Estimated unobligated balances. The following figures represent the 
anticipated unobligated funds at the end of the planning period, 
January 31, 1975, 



Salaries and Benefits: 


10,000 


Travel : 


1,200 


Office Supplies and Equipment: 


0 


Space and Equipment Rental: 


0 


Indirect Costs & 8% 


900 


Total : 


12,100 



Savings 1n the first category was achieved through a diminished use of 
consultants for site visits. The shortness of the planning period re- 
quired that meetings at college locations be set up quickly and at the 
convenience of the colleges, TKIs flexible approach mitigated against 
scheduling the inclusion of consultants on these trips. On the other 
hand> this arrangement demaiided a heavier travel schedule for the project 
director* thus requiring additional expenditure in the travel category* 
It is hoped that these unobligated funds might be used in the implemen- 
tation phase» for example* in supporting the evaluation component of the 
program, 

IV, Objectives* Activities* and Timetable: Because of the unusual organiza- 
tion of this project* discussion of these three elements must be addressed 
on two levels; the national level and the college site level. The appli*^ 
cations from applicant colleges discuss these points from the individual 
college perspective. The following paragraphs outline the national office 
approach. The t!>netable is presented following ^ge 19, 
A, Objectives: This is a multi-faceted program, designed not only to impact 
on offender participants* but also on the colleges, local justice agencies, 
Q communities* huriwn service office*:, and on the American Association of 



Community and Junior Colleges, 
1 . Participants: 

a. - to address those skill and knowledge deficiencies in 

offenders which contribute to antisocial behavior 

b. - to diminish the likelihood of recidivism for such 

offenders 

c. - to help offenders develop their fullest potential as 

contributing community members 

d. - to raise the self-esteem of referrals 

e* - to improve the client group's career success opportunities 

f* - to improve the client group's capacity to cope successfully 
with the conmunity 

Z, Colleges: 

a. - to encourage colleges to extend their services to a neglected 

community group 

b. - to encourage colleges to coordinate existing community agency 

services for the benefit of offender groups 

c. - to encourage colaborative relationships among co11ege^» communl 

groups and public agencies for the purpose of provldiitg full 
services to students of all types and of avoiding duplication 
of effort 

d. - to encourage the development of non-traditional methods of 

assessing student needs and of matching needs with available 
resources 

e* - to encourage further program development to service other 
offender groups 

f. - to develop effective training models to prepiire college 
staff for working with offender students 

3. Local justice agencies: 

a* - to offer to the courts and probation departments an alter- 
native to traditional probation packages and to Incarcera* 
tlon for a specific group of offenders 

b. - to encourage justice agencies (with Darticular emphasU on 

the courts and probation departments) to more fully utilize 
the services available through comrminlty colleges for offender 
groups and employees 

c. * to encourage justice agencies to create new ways of more 

effectively providing their services 
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4. Comnunities: 

a, - to improve community awareness of justice issues as they 

relate especially to the offender 

b, - to involve the community in rehabilitation efforts 

c, - to develop community support for such efforts 

5. Community human service agencies: 

a* - to encourage more effective application of resources 

b, - to encourage cooperation with other related agencies 

for the purpose of providing focused support to needy 
applicants and for avoiding duplication of effort 

c. - to encourage the release of a higher percentage of 

funds from these agen^Jes to offender groups 

6. American Association of Community and Junior Colleges: 

a* • to encourage Association endorsement of greater community 
college programming in the field of criminal justice 

b, - to encourage collaboration among the Association and other 

organizations interested in criminal justice Issues 

c, - to encourage the Association to provide greater direct 

services to colleges for the establishment and improve- 
ment of justice programming 

6, Other general goals: 

a, - to develop program models which can be replicated in 

other locations 

b, - to evaluate the benefits and liabilities of such a program 

c, - to prepare and disseminate information about this program 

and related ones to a national audience 

d* - to provide technical assistance to colleges which are 
interested In developing their own offender education 
projects* 

The long range goals of this project include: 
1* - a safer community 

2* - a community college system which addresses wider community 
needs 

3* - a court systen which is more sensitive to the individual 
needs of offen(Jers 
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4. - a court system which functions more efficiently by sharing 

some of its work with coninunit;y human service agencies 

5. - correctional institutions which operate more effectively 

by housing fewer non-violent offenders 

6. - a more economically efficient justice system because 

offender processing is abbreviated 

7* - a coimiunity more sensitive to the problems of the justice 
system* with particular emphasis on the potential of 
community corrections alternatives for salvaging offenders' 
lives 

8. - a national Information network of such alternatives 
D. Activities; A sketch of the major activities of the 18 month demon- 
stration period is presented below. 

1. Key to the success of the entire project is the selection and 
Hiring of appropriate site staff. One of the first activities of the 
demonstration sites will be to hire these staff* The national project 
officer will participate in staff selection* Criteria for this selection 
will be set in general terms by the national project director and then 
shaped more concretely by each of the sites to allow then a certain 
amount of flexibility to match idiosyncracies in individual programs 
with project staff requirements* This process should be completed 
within a month after tne notification of the grant award* 
2* lihortly after the selection of site staff> a training conference 
will be organized by the national program director to assist local 
directors to complete program details and to prepare them adequately 
for their responsibilities. The training session will last three days. 
Knowledgeable persons from the fields of comnHJnit;y college operations, 
human service ayency policy and procedure, community corrections* 
communication* evaluation* program manag^nt* and planning will be 
invited to train these staff. It is expected that these experts will 
donate their tinie. The Federal Bureau of Prisons, for example, has 
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stated that staff members would be available to participate in such 
a program. (Tnis offer was ntade more than a year ago; it is expected 
that it will be reaffirmed*) Also, the MDTA office (now CETA) at 
U.S*O.E, has offered to contribute Its services In presenting training 
to project staff. Local college faculty will also be recruited for 
tnese purposes. The first training session is planned for the end 
of the first month* 

Training sessions will also be prepared at two other times in 
the project period. The second Is scheduled for the eighth month of 
the project, and the third during the tnirteenth month. The purposes 
of the second session will be to reinforce the earlier training, to 
address other training needs identified during the period between the 
first and second sessions, to offer formal and informal opportunUies 
for tne staff to sr»are their work experiences with eacr» other and with 
the national office as well as with the evaluation tean.* The third 
training period will be conducted to refine the s^fcills essential for 
project management. Depending on need, new skills training may also 
bo introduced at this final session* At this work conference^ as well 
as in the first two programs, the needs of the national evaluation 
team win be addressed. 

The national project director will Initiate the first training 
session In consultation with site staff* The second and third training 
programs will be organized by the site staff in consultation with the 
national office* The training sites will shift froin one college program 
location to another, thus allowing each program officer to see the physical 
set-up of the companion programs* 
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Reports on the content of each of these training periods 
will be prepared by the host project staff. 

3. The first referrals to the program will be accepted during the 
second month of the grant period. By this time> the site staff will 
have fully prepared the ground for the program* It is expected that 
Dotween 10 and 25 court referrals will be taken per month* Not all 
of these offenders will become students at the colleges* It Is the 
intention of the program to carefully assess referral needs and interests^ 
and then to provide those services which match the needs and interests 
of the offenders* A good many of these referrals may need and want to 
tap the college's counseling (personal^ academic/occupational » family) 
offerings^ its job placenent resources^ Its assessment program* or they 
may wish only to take advantage of the range of community contacts the 
development of which is a major responsibility of the project officers* 
It is expected that because of the flexibility of this arrangement* the 
program will be able to accomodate many more referrals than It might 
were its cast a totally occupational/academic one* 

Once the process is begun* referral activities will be on a 
continuing basis* the number handled by the colleges during any given 
period dependent upon the flow of eligible offenders being processed 
by the courts and the willingness of the courts and probation departments 
-,to allow offenders to enter the program* The structure of the program* 
principally because of the nature and philosophy of the cofTimunlty college* 
permits the immediate Inclusion of a referral Into the program* That Is, 
once offenders have received their sentence from the court, the college 
staff will be ready to begin the first steps In the offender's involvement 
In the program* No appreciable time will have passed between the courts* 
judgements ard the referrals' activities In the program* This Immediate 
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availability is crucial to the success of the program in that referrals' 
Mtotivation and interest in the program may be highest at the time of 
sentencing. The attractiveness of college offerings a week or a month 
after the initial opportunity is given may diminish significantly for 
these offenders. 

Once offenders have committed themselves to the program, they 
Tna> participate for however long they choose. Since few specicil services 
are provided then) (whatever extra they may receive would be in the 
intensity of services rather than in variet;y or quality), classification 
as referrals to this program is little different from classification as 
regular students except that their activities will be more carefully 
monitored. 

Involvement in the program will be a condition of probation. 
In tne site visits conducted during the planning phase, criminal justice 
officials from various agencies strongly urgaithat participation be a 
condition of probation, not a choice. They nearly unanimously stated 
■that this group of offenders were notoriously poor decision-makers, that 
they would "run" at the first sign of strain or failure, and that they 
needed close supervision and guidance. Only the corrections people in 
the Denver meeting conflicted witfi this judgement, but It Is unlikely 
even in Oenver that voluntary participation will be allowed for referrals 
to the program. It Is hoped that a later application of the program model 
will permit the thesis of these justice officials to be tested. 

4. In addition to monitoring the site programs, facilitating liaison 
efforts, assisting in probl©n solutions, and providing assistance in ful- 
filliny work responsibilities noted in other sections of this report* the 
project director will publicize the program effort* An Important aspect 
Q of this project is to encourage other colleges (and universities for that 
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matter) to develop and Implement similar programs in their own communities. 
For that purpose, the project director will provide direct technical assis- 
tance to colleges which are interested in such services. Special attention 
win be given to those colleges which seem to be approaching the threshold 
of program development. Other less advanced college programs will be 
assisted through letter and telephone discussions. The budget Includes 
monies to support technical assistance visits. 

5. Reports of various sorts will be produced. As he did In the 
planning phase, the national project director will write brief monthly 
progress reports to the project officer at FIPSE. He will also prepare 
more expansive reports quarterly; part of the Information Is these 
quarterly reports will be derived frwi the quarterly site reports which 
will be required. A full report at the end of the first year will be 
prepared and submitted to FIPSE. A final report at "fehe end of the funding 
period will be written. This final report might be written In such a 
form that it would be appropriate to publish as an Information booklet 
for national distribution. 

As was noted above, each demonstration site will be required to 
submit quarterly reports to the national office. The substance and form 
of these reports will be determined later.' Also required will be a full 
report at the end of the first year, and a final report at the end of the 
funding period. 

The evaluation team will also be required to submit written state- 
ments of their progress and findings on a quarterly basis. The first such 
report will be due at the end of the fourth month. The fourth In this 
series of reports will be completed by the end of the 13th month. The 
final evaluation report will be completed by the end of the funding period. 
In total, five evaluation reports will be prepared. 
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Trip reports will be prepared by the project director for 
each of the visits he makes* both site visits and technical assistance 
trips, 

6. The continuing responsibility of the site staffs will be to 
develop* improve* and maintain a close working relationship with all 
communtty human service agencies which might provide assistance to refer- 
rals. Project staff will be encouraged to identify and work with one 
higher level decision-maker in each relevant agency* A reasonable 
frequency of face-to-face contact will be required. In connection with 
these efforts* project staff will develop a handbook of agencies chartered 
to provide services to disadvantaged persons; descriptions of the policies 
and procedures of these agencies along with the name* position and tele* 
phone number of the main contact person in each of these agencies will be 
presented in this handbook. It is expected that this concentrated effort 
will make of the project staff the most knowledgeable persons In the 
community about these agencies and the services they provide* 

7. Three meetings of the National Advisory Committee to the project 
will be held during the project period. On occasion there may be a need 
to call an unscheduled meeting of members of this committee to ask their 
guidance on specific Issues. Because more than half of this committee 
is based in the Washington area* it would be relatively simple (and the 
cost would be minimal) to call such a meeting* The availability of t>e 
Committee also makes telephone contact an easy and Inexpensive process* 

8. With the assistance of the data collection office at the Association* 
a national survey of the involvement of community colleges In criminal 
justice programs will be Initiated in the third month of the denronstra- 
tion phase. The survey report will be completed by the end of the> 
twelfth month of the project* In addition to determining the total 
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number of program offerings, the nature of the curricula, and the number 
oi full ""d part-time students enrolled, this survey will attempt to 
identify special programs the colleges have initiated. In this latter 
category, study release efforts, jail programs, prison offerings, 
military camp programs, and co^nmunity treatment center courses will be 
detailed. The data collected will be organized and presented in clear, 
usable form in the shape of a report. It is further anticipated that 
as part of this report (or in a separate booklet) case studies of various 
original and successful models of such programs will presented for 
the purpose of encouraging other colleges to institute similar efforts 
at their locations. 

The largest portion of this data gathering will be done by mail* 
On occasion telephone calls will be made to stimulate response* Also, 
during site visits and technical assistance trips, the project director 
will make a point of enc/ jraging colleges to complete the survey and to 
submit it* During these trips, information about justice program efforts 
will be collected by the project director* 

A time chart graphically portraying these activities is presented 
on the following page* 
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ACTIVITIES TIME CHART 
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NOTE: Pages follofring up to page 28 include the original budget request. 
Pages 29*39 show the negotiated budget. 
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18 Month National Office Budget 



I, 


Personnel 


xst ir. 


o Has, 


Request 
Total 




A* 


Project Director (28^000/year} 


)UUU * uu 


xh ) uuu * uu 


/i nnn nn 
)UvU ,uu 




B, 


Secretary (8>700/year} 


0 1 / uu * uu 


1 i*in nn 
J 1 JDU-i uu 


'i 1 n*in nn 
X J 1 U DU * UU 






Data Collection Specialist (12,766/year x 9/12 x 15% of time) 










D, 


Fringe Benefits (15% of A, B, and C above) 


5,720,36 


2,752.50 


8,472.86 




E, 


Consultants (8 x lOO/day x 2 days) 


1*070,00 


530.00 


l_j600.00 






Total; 


HH*yzo , uv 

' — 


21 to32 . 50 




Travel 


and Subsistence; 








A* 


Travel: 










1, 


Project Director: 






- 






a. Site visits; 4/year x 3 sites x 1 1/2 years x $200/tr5p 


t. 400, 00 


1,200.00 


3,600,00 






Technical assistance: 8 sites x $200/trip 


1.065.00 


535 


1,600.00 '•i 




2, 


Advisory Committee: 3 Lieetings x 10 members x $150/trip 


3,000,00 


1,500.00 


4,500,00 




3, 


Consultants; 1 person x 8 trips x $200/trip 


1.065.00 


535.00 


1,600,00 




4, 


FIPSE Project Directors* meeting: 


U 


U 


A 
U 




Subsistence : 










1, 


Project Director 












a* Sice visits: 12 sice visits/year x 1 l/2 years x 25/day x 2 


600.00 


300,00 


900,00 






b. Technical assi&tance: h sitet \isits x 2 day s x $25/day 


270.00 


130,00 


400,00 




2, 


Advisory Committee: 3 meetings v 1 t?ay x 10 members x 25/day 


500,00 


250,00 


750,00 




3, 


Consultants: 8 site visits x 1 o<irson x 2 days/site x 25/day 


2''0,00 


130,00 


400 . 00 




A, 


FIPSE Project Directors' meeting: 1 person x 3 ^ .ys x 25/day 


75,00 


0 


75,00 






Tot a*; 


9,2A5.00 


4»580,00 


i3.825.00 



Request* 



18 Month National Office Budget 1st Yr. 6 Mos, Total 



III, 


Supplies and Equipment 










A* Postaj^e 


950,00 


300; 00 


1.250,00 




B, Office Supplies 


1,250,00 


450,00 


1,700.00 




C. Xerox and Printing 


1*097.00 


510.00 


1.607.00 




0* Miscelleineous 


360.00 


180,00 


540,00 




Total: 


3,657.00 


1,440,00 


5,097,00 


IV, 


Other operating costs: 










A, Telephone 


I18OO.OO 

I ± 


900,00 


2,700.00 


00 


B, Office rental 


2,393,00 


1 — 

1,292,00 


3,685,00 


Total; 


4,193.00 


2,192.00 


6,385,00 


V, 


Publications : 


2»000.00 


3.000.00 


5,000,00 




Evaluation; 


10,000.00 


5,000.00 


15,000.00 




Total direct coat; 


74,021.09 


37,844,50 


111,865,59 


VII, 


Indirect costs calculated at 28,.1X of direct costs; 


20,799.93 


10,634.30 


31,434.23 


IX, 


(Negotiated Agreement follows this page) 
Total National Office Program costs: 


94,821.02 


48,478,80 


143,299,82 
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Budyet Justification: {National Office) 

I - Personnel : 

C, Data Collection Specialist: 
Representatives of both colleges and justice agencies have frequently 
bemoaned the fact that there now exists no resource document which 
delineates the full involvement of colleges in criminal justice pro- 
grarming, the variety and depthof this involvenrent, the problems 
and their solutions which describe the history of these programs, 
and the essential procedures needed to develop and maintain such progra- 
mming. It is a complaint the project director has heard expressed 
before the initiation of the current project. Some preliminary work 
was completed in ig71 (Adams and Connelly), but no comprehensive 
survey has been applied since. The significant expansion of such 
programs in community colleges in recent years makes the collectiort 
and availability of these data even more vital. The funding request 
tn this category is to support in national survey to elicit infcinatiOii 
about criminal justice programming in community colleges and to organize 
this infondation into a useful resource paper. 

Fifteen percent of this person's time will be used to collect, 
analyze, and organize the data Into a report* The survey will take nine 
months to complete. Based on an annual salary or $12,766, the saUry 
expenditure will be $1,435*73; fringe benefits run to $215*36, The total 
personnel cost is $1651,09, 

Consultants: Consultants will be used sparingly on the prefect. 
On each of eight scheduled site visits one consultant will be employed. 
Each consultation is expected to last two days. Through thi use of 
selected Advisory Corrmittee members for these functtons, s^tvin^s sre 
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expected. The major functions of these consultants will be to examine 
and critique the project operation at each of the demonstration sites> 
to record in writing their impressions and reconwendations for future 
performance, to assist particularly with problems relating to student 
■ counseling and to development of effective liaisons with collaborating 
agencies, and to critique the administrative process at the project 
site. The consultants will be accompanied on most occasions by the 
national project director. When a specific need arises, one which the 
individual members of the Advisory Committee cannot satisfy, a con- 
sultant outside of the project will be identified and ^ployed. 
1 consultant x 2 days/site x 8 site visits = $1,600 

IL Travel and Subsistence: 
A, Travel: 

1, Project Director - site visits: In addition to frequent tele- 
phone and written communications, site visits to each of the 
pilot sites is necessary. The principle functions of these 
visits will be to; share information about what Is occurring 
at the other sites; assist in the solution of problens; evaluate 
the project administration; review the data collection procedures; 
encourage the staff to perform at the highest level; support the 
staff in its work with leaders of other contributing community 
agencies; bolster the commitment of the college administration; 
collect data for the national evaluation; guage the need for 
further training for project staff; recommend additional resources 
useful in fulfilling project staff responsibilities; and facili- 
tating interaction between project staff, evaludtors> and consul* 
tants. These site visits will be scheduled at tnree month inter- 
vals, bul may be made at other times when the need Is apparent. 
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4/year x 3 sites x 11/2 years x 200 ave, = $3,600 

2, Project Director • Technical Assistance: One of the important 
functions of the national project staff is to encourage other 
colleges not directly involved in the demonstration to initiate 
their own programs. The project director, when it is necessary 
to encourage such efforts, will visit interested colleges to 
offer them guidance and assistance in setting up their programs, 
A good part of this work might be handled by telephone, letter, 
and the sharing of documents produced in the national office. 

On occasion, however, it will be necessary to meet with college 
administration on site. These activities can prepare the 
ground for the application of project models established in 
demonstration sites* Eight such consultations are anticipated 
for the 18 month period. 

2 days x 8 visits x 200 average/trip = $3,200 

3. Advisory Committee: Three meetings of the Advisory Committee to 
;he project are scheduled, an average of one every six months. 
This number Is minimal but should provide the national office 
sufficient support* Several of the Committee meinbers are located 

in the Washington area, thus reducing the cost of meeting and making 
It possible for the project director to gather a representative 
number quickly if such ^ need arises* Several members are also 
federal employees which further reduces the expenditure for these 
meetings* Between the full meetings, comnunl cations with Conmittee 
members may be maintained through the use of the telephone and mail* 
The planning phase Jemonstrated that the purpose of the Committee 
can be achieved through these procedures, 
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3 meetings x 10 members x $450/ trip = $4,500 

4* Consultants: The functions of the consultants has already been 
described in Personnel above* 

5, No special cost will be accrued for the annual FIPSE Project 
Directors* meeting* Transportation for this meeting will come 
from the uround Transportation category described below. 

6, Ground Transportation: 

a* Project Director: It is expected that site project staff 
will provide the ma jor portion of ground transportation 
for the site visits of the project director* However* 
some costs are anticipated. These costs should not exceed 
$10 per day* 

- 26 visits (site and T*A*) x 2 days x lO/day = 520 
• 3 (training periods) x 3 days x 10/day ^ 90 

- 3 days (FIPSE Project Directors' Meeting) x 10/day = 30 
b. Advisory Committee: 

3 meetings x 15 members/meeting x 1 day x 10/day = 450 
c* Consultants: 

8 sites X 1 consultant x 2 days/site x 10/day = 160 

Subsistence: 
1* Project Director: 

a. Site Visits: 18 visits x 2 days x 25/day = 900 

b* Technical Assistance: 8 visits x 2 days x 25/day - 400 
c* FIPSE Project Directors' Meeting: 3 days x 25/day = 75 

2, Advisory Conmlttee: 

3 meetings x 1 day x ID members x 25/day ^ 750 

3, Consultants: 
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8 visits X 1 person x 2 days/visit x 25/ddy = 400 

IIK Supplies and t:qu1pment: 
6. Postage: Based on the average cost of this item during the planning 
phase, the required funds are $50/inonth x 18 months = $900* 
It is expected that 1750 mailings will be necessary to 
complete the national survey of coumunity colleges* These 
mailings will include a self*addressed stamped envelop* Thus, 
the exptnse here wUl be: 1750 x 10^ x 2 stamps per mailing * 350* 
The total cost in this category is: 1250* 

C. Office Supplies: Based on the average cost per month during the 
planning phase, the funds required in this category are: 
$75/month x 18 mon^ s $1350* 

To accomodate the survey, the following expenditures are 
Deressary: 20^/pac(ca3e x 1750 packages - 350 
The Tocal cost for this item is: $1700 

0* Xeroxing and Printing: The cost of xeroxing during the planning period 

fluctuated greatly from month to month During 
the month of December, for example, when a thick 
bundle of materials was mailed to the Advisory 
Conmittee and when the third draft of the Litera- 
ture Search was duplicated, the cost^fh this 
category was nearly triple what It had be^n w'*e 
previous month* For this work, xeroxing was both 
the most efficient and economical method of 
duplicating the material* On average, the cost 
of xeroxing per month was $65* 

$85/month x 18 months - $1,530 

The cost of printing the survey instrument is $11/1000 pages. 

It is, expected that the survey form plus cover letter will total four 

pages. Thus the cost of this item is: 1750 instruments x 4 pages x 

$11/1000 pages - $77 

The total cost in this category is; $^,607 
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Miscellaneous: To cover the cost of special materials for the 
Advisory Comnittee, purchase of publications 
relevant to and useful for the project office, 
and expenditures for unexpected supplies required, 
$30 per month is requested, 

$30/month x 18 months = $540 
Other Operating Costs: 

A, The average cost of the telephone services during the planning 
phase was $150 per month. The anticipated cost for the 18 month 
demonstration period based on the above average is: $2,700 

B, The office tental fee is $2,393,00/year for 1975; for 1976 an 
8% increase is anticipated, thus the final six months will cost 
$1,292,00. For the 18 month period, the total cost would be: 
$3,685,00 

V, Publications: The funds in this category are requested to make it 
possible to publish and disseminate to a wide audlehce appropriate 
publications produced by the central office of the project, ^ signi- 
licant Literature S'jarch has already been completed; its value would 
be best realized were it to be printed in an attractive booklet and 
distributed to appropriate college and justice offices around the 
country. Also, other documents of similar importance and quality 
are expected to be written through this office. Included in these 
new publications will be a Demonstration Models booklet and an Evalua- 
tion Report, For these activities a fund of $5,000 is requested, 

VI, Evaluation; A thorough and valid evaluation of the project effort is 
essential if its success is to be supported and if other colleges are 
to be encouraged to adopt similar programs. Ready-made rm>dels are not 
available to evaluate such a program, thus an original design would 
have to be created and applied. An experimental model wouid be the 
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mobt useful approach for such an effort, A modest estintate of the 
cost for this evaluation component is $15,000, approximately 13% of 
the total direct cost of the national office* 

VI I L Indirect Costs: The approved audited rate for AACJC is 28 J, Based 
on a direct cost of $111,865,59, the indirect costs are $31,434*23* 

Demonstration Site Budgets: The budgets for each of the selected demonstration 
sites ar^ .included with their application* However, in addition to the expen 

r 

ditures detailed in each of the three budgets, it is requested that other 
travel and subsistence monies be added to each of these budgets. 

Three training conferences are planned for the 18 month period* 
Each of these sessions will last three days, and will be led by training 
experts who are familiar both with justice issues and conxnunity agency 
operations. The purposes of these meetings will be to help project site 
staff to fulfill their responsibilities more effectively* Included in the 
instruction will be: management training; evaluation procedures; handling 
offender referrals; policy and procedures of comnunity human services agencie 
and criminal justice offices;,..coninunications; record keeping; developing 
and maintaining liaison with diverse agencies. During these training 
periods, time will be set aside also for the sharing of experiences and 
information by each of the site staffr' 

The site of the training will shift* Each session will be conducted 
at different of the project locations. Individual site staff will be 
responsible for the organization (with the assistance of the national 
project office) of the training at their own location* 

The added funds needed for each of the three project colleges for 
these purposes are: 
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Travel: 2 training sessions x Z staff x 200/trip = OOC 

Subsistence: 2 training sessions x Z staff x 3 days x 25/day = 300 
Ground Transportation: 2 training sessions x^^staff x 3 days x 10/day 

= 120 

The total for this item per site = $1»220 
The total for the three sites = $3»66C 

Also» each project director will be invited to participate in each of 
the three Advisory Committee meetings to be held in Washington. To cover 
the cost of these meetings^ each demonstration site should be awarded the 
foUbwing additional monies: 

Travel: '3 meetings x 1 staff x 200/trip = 600 

Subsistence: 3 meetings x 1 staff x 1 day x 25/day = 75 

Ground Transportation: 3 meetings x 1 staff x 1 day x 10/day = 30 

The total of this iten per site = 705 

The total for the three sites " 2115 

Thus the complete budget requests for the three selected pilot sites are: 

A. Jacksonville: 

42»3SG (Federal request) plus 1,200 (training costs) plus 705 (Advisory 
Committee meetings) plus Z% of Vtc^ (Indirect costs) ■ 43»659, 

B. Cnarldtte: 

40,u00 (Federal request) plus 1»220 (training costs) plus 705 (Advisory 
Committee meetings) plus 8% of 1925 (indirect costs) = 40»859 

C. Denver: 

4^»j60 tF^ral request) plus 1 »2i;0 (training costs) plus 705 (Advisory 
Committee meetings) plus %% of 1925 (Indirect costs) - 43»209, 
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THE TOTAL REQUESTED FUNDS ARE 



National Office: 143,299.82 

Jacksonville: 43,659 

Charlotte: 40,859 

Denver: 43,209 



271 ,026.82 
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I 
I 

I 
I 



TIONAjL CFFXCE SPPSET 

t. Personnel: 

A< Project- Director 
Secretary 

C. PriiiRe a»nGfits (15% of 54^050.00) 



II. Travel «nd Subsistence: 
fl A. Travi?l! 



I 



I 

I 



1 



t 



1 



1. Project Director 

2. Advisory Conwlttee 

3. FlPSe Ptoject Directors' Meeting 
A. Ccound Transpovtatlon 

B, Subsistence: 

1. Project Director 

2. Advisory Coiwaittee 

3. FIPSE Project Directors' Meeting: 



iTl. Supplies arid Equiprrent: 
& 

■ A. Postage 

' B, Offic* Supplies 

^ C. Xeroxinjj 

I D. Printing 

■ E t Miscel lanooue 



Other Operatins Costs: 

A. Telephone 

B. Office Rental 



Evaluation! 
Sub-Total 



Indirect Coatft (Approved audited rate is 
28. 17^; charge to gvcint is 8%) 

Grand Total 
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1st Year 



28,600.00 
8,700.00 
5.505.00 

42,205.00 



2,400.00 
1,500.00 
200,00 
340.00 



600.00 
250.00 
75.00 



560.00 
900.00 
950.00 

2, HO. 00 



1,725.00 
a.J 93.00 
4,118.00 

3»500.00 

57,928X0 

4,634.24 
62,562.24. 
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6 Mnnths 



14,000.00 
3,350.00 
2.602.50 

19,952.50 



1,200.00 
750.00 

170.00 



300.00 
125.00 

"?.,f.45.00 



300.00 
450.00 
480.00 

2,000.00 
160.00 

"3,390.00 



875.00 
1,292.00 
2', 167. 00 

1,500.00 

29,555.00 



AACJC 



Toral 



A2»000.00 
12,050.00 
8.107.50 
62,157.50 



3,600.00 
2,250.00 
200.00 
510.00 



900.00 
375.00 

75jOf) 

7,910.00 



860.00 
1,350.00 
1,430.00 
2,000.00 

490,00 

6» 130.00 



2,600.00 
"6»285.66 



4,000.00 5,000.00 
87,483.00 



2,364.40 17,5S4. 6,999. 
31,919.40 21,534. 94,482. 
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I* A* Project Director: The general function of the project director will 
be to coordinate the activities of the demonstration sites and to oversee the 
evaluation of the prof^rarp from the national^affice* . 

More specifically, the project director in cooperation with demnnstrat ion 
college aditrtnistratioii will assist in the selection of project staff* He will 
set up with sitft staff the general procedorea for acctptinj; referrals to the 
program and the procedures for handling these referrals once they have been 
accepted* These activities will include developing a clear contractual aiiree- 
nient with courts and probation departments specifying respective duties and 
responsibilities* The project director alfJo will arrange^ on a contributive 
basis, for training' activities which project ataff might require* This train- 
ing might include an overview of human service agency policy and procedures^ 
communicationt; aXllls rel/vant to this special target population^ project 
ii>anagan>ent » ^v<iluai:ion requireeents^ record keepin^^ and developing and 
maintaining liaison with diverse agonci ^* The project direct will function 
priowrily as a facilitator of demonstration site fuoctiorw* wtth particular 
emphasis placed on two of these functions i the handling of referrals and the 
liaisons wirh conwnunity ajitiKieG* To adequately fulfill these responsibilities^ 
provision has besn Tnade in the budget for site visits to each of the demonstra- 
tion sites every three- months* In the interim between site visits^ tcle^phonc 
and letter communication will be used tn provide oversiglit:* 

Kvaluatiou is* another significant responsibility of tiie project director. 
In addition to establishing evaluation requircaients jfof each of th<; dtinionstration 
sites, the project director will create^ with the assistance of experienced 
federal evalnators eind a third party evaluator, a dcsit^n which will establish 
the successes and shorttomin^-.s of the program* The application of this design 
will be achieved by the project director. Outside evaluators will monitor the 
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collection of data and the project director's application o£ th« design and 
will interpret these data* The focus of this evaluation vlll be on both the 
process and the results of the program. 

Furthermore* the project director will produce monthly and quarterly 
reports to FIKKt Other reports as required will be prepared. 

It is the further responsibility of the project director to sollcit^the 
advice and counsel of the project Advisory Conimittee cr^^ated during the 
planniii^i phase. He will arrange And conduct three tneetings of this Ccpiniittee 
during the l8-month period. Communication with the Committee between these 
meetings will be achieved by mail and telephone, 

I,B, Secretary: The project: secretary's respcmsibllities wlli consist of 
standard office duties, Howeveri because of the tightness of this budget, 
the secretary vrill give special attention tro expenditure record keeping, 

II, Iravel and Subsistence; 
A, Travel; , 

I, Project Director - site visits; In addition to frequent tele- 
phone and v;ritten comrminicationci site visits to each of the 
pilot sites is necessary. The principle functions of these 
visits will be to; share infon'^dtion about what is occurring 
at tho other, sites; assist in the solution of problemsj evaluate 
the project administration; review the data collection procc 
dures} encourage the ei^ftff to perform at the highest level; 
support the staff in its vork vith leaders of other contributing 
comGiiunity agencies; bolster the coi^itnitment of the college 
administration; collect data foi' the national cvalttationj guage 



m 

ij the need for further training for project stnif ; recomiiend 
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ponSlbillrles; «nd facilitate interaction between project 
staff, evaluators, and conjiultent*;* These site visits will be 
scheduled at three month interval:?, but may ho made at oLitcr 
tluies when the need is stpparentt 

4/year x 3 sites x 11/2 years x 200 av^r^e = $3,600 

2* Advisory Ccmnnittee: l^hree n;eetin£S of the A<lvisory Conimittoe to 

^ the project ere scheduled, an averat;© of one every siit months* 

this number is minimal but should provide the national office 

sufficient support, Ten of the Coaunittee members are locaied in 

Lhe Washington area, thus reducing the cosL of msetlng a«d inaking 

it possible for the project director to gather a representative 

iiumber quickly it such 41 need arises* Oiily five Cum»riLt!:ee wenibers 
^ need to be covered in this category* Several Pieinbers arc also 

federal employees which further reduces the expenditure for 
these meetings* Between the full meetings, coiumtfrticatioas with 
^ CootmitLee nieir.berS may be maintained through the use of the tele- 
phone and mailt The planning pliase demonatrated that uhe purpose 
^f the Comiittee can be ajchieved through these procedures* 
3 meetings k 5 members x 150/trip « $2,250 
3* lhe cost in this line is ioi the annual I'IPSE Project Directors' 

fnecting* 
4* Grrjnd Transportation: 

a* Projer;:: I^iiectcr: It 15 expected that site ijtojcct staff 
will provide the Major portion of f;round Cransporty.tion 
for the site visits of the project director, lloi^ever, 
some coJ>ts are anticipated* These conts fihould not excccl 
$10 per day* 

loo * ^8 site vii>l(.ii x 2 days x 10/day = 360 

EHJC , 3 (lays fFlP.SE Project Directors' Meotlnj^x 10/doy =* 30 



\u Advi5ory Committee; 

- 3 meetings x 5 irembers x 1 day k lO/tliiy « 150 

}3. Subsistence: 

1. Project Director: 
a* Site Visits: 18 visits x 2 days x 25/day = 900 

2. Advisory Corn:nitt<*e; 
a. 3 meetings x 1 day x 5 members x 25/day = 375 

3* FIPSE Project Directors' Meeting; 3 days x 25/day = 75 

IIX* Supplies and Equipnsnt; 

A. Postage; Based on the average cost of this item during the planning 
phase, the required funds are; 47.75/mouth x 18 months = $860.00 
li. Office Supplies; Based on the average cost per month during the 
planning phase^ the funds required in this category are: 

$7S/tiionth K 18 nxinths = $1330. 

C. Xeroxing; The cost of xeroxing during the planning period fluctuated 

greatly from m&nth to month. During the month of December, for 
example, when ki thick bundle of materials wa5 rrailed to the 
Advisory 0«nmitt*SG ard whep the third draft c*f the Literature 
Search was duplicated, the cost in this category was nearly 
triple what it had ^een the previous month* For this work, 
xeroxing was both the most efficient and economical method of 
duplicating the material. On average, the cost of xeroxing 
per month v/as $79.45 

$79.45/njonth x 18 months = $1,4S0* 

D, Printing; One of the responsibilities of the project diractoi* will 
be to prepare a descriptive paper on the state of the art of 
post secondary involvcmeiit in justice programuin^. The focus of 
this paper will tall on those institution programs which are 
designed to assist accused and convicted offenders to reintegrate 
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Creative pesCsecondary pmgnms emphasi^iu;; skills improvetikent 
education £or «mplo;^ees of the justice* system. It Is anticipated 
that an initial run of 1000 copies of this document will bo made 
so that a national distribution is possible. The cost of this 
activity is: $2,000* 
E* Miscel lancious: To cover the cost of special materials for the 

Advisory Committee, purchase of publications relevant to and 
useful for the' project office, and expenditures for unexpected 
supplies required, $27*25 pet rionth is requested* 
$27,25/month >: 18 months = $A90 
TV, Oliver Operatlnii; Costs; 

A, The avevaf;e cost of the telephone services duriii^ the planning pha?e was 
?1A4*^5 per noiich. The anticipated cost foi* the 18 irjonth deinonscra* 
cion p£>riod based on the above average is: $2,600, 
T^e office rental fee is ?2,3S3,00/year tov 1975; for 1976 an 8% 
incvense is anticipated, thus the final six a:onths v:ill cost 
$l,292,00, For the 18 ttionth period, the total cost would be; 
$3,685,00 

V* Evalurdion: A valid evaluation of the project effort is essential if 
its <jucces5> is Lo bt? supported and if other coll«i;e?i are to be en- 
co^;'"a^>^.d lo adopt sLiJlar pvo^^rariis* Ready-roade i\odels arc not available 
to oviiluite such a program, thus an original deiiij^n would have Co be 
cr^.U"e(J applied. An c>:pcrimental modol would he the most uijeful 
ij^-:'^o^ch for sxvcU an elTortt A i^x^dcst estirnte of the cost for this 
evaluation component is ^^5,00?^ Ulth those funds a ihxvd party, 
cdosultanc-evaluator u\ 1 1 i>o r;N^|>oL"J:c'd , 

VI, Iilciir€Ct Cosrst The <tpi>i"oveJ auciJticd rata ioc A'\C.;C i; A\CIC- 
O 102 to cputrilniL*^.^ 20,1?. lo Iht uro ject ; rlius Lht; c):'U"/*e in ihi'^ 
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Dgm oft»t C ft^on Site Budget : 

Bscause of the new lower celling required on the site budgetfiV 
exact budget allocations aie not available at this time. Complete 
budf^ets are promised by the middle of this veek* Rough calculations 
of these budgets follow; 

A, Community College of Denver 



1 , Personnel ; 25,310 

2, Travel: 1»800 
3* Supplies and Equipment: 2,800 

4, Other Operating Costs: 2,500 

5, Indirect Coots: @ 87. 2,590 

Grand Total: 35,000 



All other costs will be contributed by the college. 



B, Florida Junior College at Jacksonville 



1* Personnel^: 

A, Director 19,854 

b. Secretary 8,559 

c, Fringe Benefits 4,830 
2, Indirect Costs at SX 2,659 

Grand Total: 35,902 



All other costs w;lll be contributed by the college. 



C* Central Piedmont Comniunity College 

1, Ptersonncl: 30*900 

2, Fringe Benefits: 4,400 

Grand Total: 35,300 \ 

All other coets'wlll be contributed by the college 
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To cover the costs of a natianal training program for the pruject 
director at each of the sites and to permit their participation at the 
Scheduled Advisory Committee meetings, the following additional 
expenditures ai'c requested; 

A, TraininS; 

I* Travel; 2 training sessions X I staff x 200/tL'ip " 400 

2* Subsistence: 2 training sessions x I staff x 

3 days x 25/day 150 

3* Ground Transportation! 2 trr.ining sessions X 

I iiitaff X 3 days x lO/day = 60 

Total; 610 

B, Advisory Ccia^iittee Meeting Attendance; 

1, Travel; 3 meetings x I staff x 200/trip 600 

2, Subsistence; 3 msetinf'? k 1 staff x i day x 25/day 75 

3, Ground Transportation; 3 irieetings x I staff x 

I day X 10/day 30 

Total; 705 
Also, to allow each dciacnstralion college to hire a consultant/ 
«v«luBtor to |»rovld« a third^party estimate the success of the 
individual programs, $1,000 is requested for each site* 

Total additional costs per site are: 610 + 705 + 1000 = 2,315 

The total individual detnonstralion sitei? budgets are; 
A, Conniunit.y College of Denver; 

35,000 + 2315 + (8Z indirect costs x 2315 = 185,20) = 37,500 
!i, Florida Junior Collei;e at Jacksonville; 

35,902 + 2315 + (87„ indirect costs x 2315 = 185,20) 38,602 

C, Central Piedmont Comitunity College: 

35,300 + 2315 + (^ero— contributing indirect costs) = 37,615 
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J u s tlfi cation for Atl ditiona l Demonstration Si*;& Honi«5; 

A4 Training: Three training conferences are planned for the 18 month 
period* Each of these sessions will last three days» and will be 
led by training experts vho are familiar both with justice issues 
awd community agency operations* The purposes of tliese meetings 
will be to help project site staff to fulfill their responsibilities 
more effectively* Included the instruction will be: n-ianagenient 
training! evaluation procedures; handling offender referrals; 
policy and procedures of community huinan services agencies and 
criminal justice offices; communications; record keeping; developing 
and maintaining liaison with diverse agencies* -IKjring these training 
periods* time will be set aside also for the sharing of experiences 
and information by each of the site staff* 

Tlie site of the training ^^ill shift* Each session will be 
conducted at different of the project locations* Individual site 
staff will be responsible for the organization (with the assistance 
of the national project office) of the training at their own location 

The aided funds needed for each of the three project colleges 
are: $610* 

B* Additional monies are requested foi* each of the demonstration sites 
to cover the cost of their attendance at the "three scheduled 
Advisory Comiiittee meetings* Each of these meetings will be held 
in the AACJC offices in Washington* The purposes of including the 
site project directors iii these meetings include the following: to 
expose them to national experts in related fields; to allow them the 
opportunity to solicit advice and counsel from these Connmittee 
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ottmbtrs, *o d«aon»trAt« nartional cowwiitmfcnt to their efforts; to 
share their particular experience with the Cotnmittee; to provide 
consultations With the Committee; and to provide encouragement to 
the directors. A total cost of $705 is requested for these purposes 
for each of the sites* For all thrtse sites, the cost is; $2,115. 
C. Ev*lu*tor/Consultant; To insni'e an eff<?ctivc evaluation of each 
pcograin, additional monies are requested which would allow site 
directors to purchase the strvices of an experienced ^valuator/ 
consultant. The principle fLtuctior-s of this person wuld be; to 
provide a third-part^ estimate of the success of each program; to 
ov€*rs«e the evaluation efforts of the site project stiaff; to rec- 
otttnend chan£;es in procedures and organization based upon periodic 
examinations; to share findings and suggestions with the national 
office. This evaluation will be both formative and sumiiative. 
Reports to both the site staff and the national office vjill be 
prepared by this* person* 

It 19 anticipated that this parson will ba a Icc^l resident, 
thus e>:pcndititres for travel v;ill be ntinlmal* The funds in this 
lte:n will cover; 

10 days (8 hon/c/day) x lOO/day 1,000 
The total cost of three demonstration progra^ntis: $1X3,517, 
The national office oxpcndxtures arc; 9A,682, 
The grand total is; 207,999, 
It is expected that approKiutaeely $17,000 in unexpended funds will 
remain at the end of the \)lannin£ phase, January 31, 1975* .Thus, the 
total of new nionxe:^ requeistcd for the denion^jtration phase is: 190,999,00 
A sheet detailing the estiriat(3d unexpended funds follous this puge^ 
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ACTU AL COSTS THRU 12/31/1974 



Actual Balance Estimated cost 

12/31/74 RemainiiiR for J an. '75 



••ti?S.£«i unc xf^ndod Junds: 17,946 





Salaries, taxes 6. benefits 


27,040 


12 » 947 


14,093 


2,950 




Travel and Subsistence 


13,700 


4,826 


8,874 


3,500 




Office s'upplies S: Expenses 


2,350 


2,260 


90 


100 




Space &. Equipment Rental 


-1^242 


728 


514 


400 




Sub- total 


44,332 


20,761 


23,571 


6,950 




Indirect Costa @ 8% 


3,547 


1,666 


1,881 


556 




Totals 


47 , 870 


22,427 


25,452 


7,506 
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April 21, 1975 

Statement of Agreement 
Central Piedmont Community Oollege/U, Office of Education 

I* To satisfy U,S,0,E, requirements a nufrtber of reports will be prepared 
by the college. Three performance reports will be submitted beginning June U 
1975 and followed thereafter by August 15, 1975 and July 15, 1976 reports. 

Progress reports will be submitted at three month Intervals beginning 
with the third month of the project. The first of such reports will be for- 
warded on or about July 1975 as the project began operation April 14, 1975, 
Four such reports will be written, the fifth and final report will be submitted 
July 15, 1976, As part of these reports the work of a third party evaluator 
wl 1 1 be inci uded, 

?, The national project director will act as a facilitator for the program. 
In addition to providing a variety of support services to each of the sitos, 
he will act as a liaison among the participating colleges for the purpose of 
sharing Information about program activities. He will generate national support 
for Individual efforts through the Advisory Committee to the project and 
encourage local support by directly and Indirectly (contact with the national 
organizations which represent focal offices) communicating with local officials 
concerned with this program. He will assist project staff In training f Ivltles 
by Identifying and eff^ploylng (when necessary and possible) resources persoiis. 
He will coordinate national evaluation efforts with the local e/aluators. 

He wl I I also provide over-slte for the project. This function wl I I 
include participating In the selection of site staff, making recommendations 
for program changes on the basis of observation during site visits and as the 
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resul"** of evaluation findings^ and gathering Independent reactions to the 
program from those affected by tt (referrals^ Justice offfctats^ faculty, 
cot lege administration^ et, al*)* In each of these activities^ he will work 
tnterdependently with the site staff, 

Th9 national project director is responsible for meeting 0*E* 

reporting deadlines and for insuring that site reports are sufficient and 

-1 

timely so that these total project reports can be prepared by scheduled dates- 
3, Project plans will be prepared by CPCC and submitted by May 15^ 1975, 
Items to be included: 

a) A detailed plan of action describing activities anticipated 
for the 15 month program period* A time graphs and statements 
about Individual responsibilities for each of the activitles- 

b) A written agreement by the college and p'^obatlon officials 
will be worked out and signed by officials* The focus of this 
agreement will be referral procedures, spelling out the 
respective duties of each party, 

c) An evaluation plan will be developed detailing the kinds of 
data to be collected^ the method and instruments used in 
their collection^ the Intended use of the data and the nam© 

of the principle investigator- An accounting of funds budgeted 
for the third party evaluator wilt be included, 

d) A manageable iocal advisory committee to the project will be 
established* Representatives of the affected agencies and 
interested community residents will sit on this committee, 

e) The project will maintain a low community profile* 
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f) A final and complete budget will be prepared reflecting 

additional monies awarded the college for training^ National 
Advisory Committee meetings and evaluation* 
4, Funds wl II be distributed to CPOC on a reimbursement basis* Each 
quarter beginning April 30* 1975 the college wilt request reimbursement for 
expenditures accrued during the previous quarter* All requests will be 
identified by )lne item* Records of all transactions wIM be kept both at 
CPCC and the national office* 

The total fund allotment for the project Is $37*6f5*00 for the 15 
month demonstration phase* 

^* The actual funding period is February I* 1975 to July 3U 1976* 
CPCC's project began operation April 14* 1975* 

6* The first referrals to the program wil I be accepted no later than 
the end of the second month of the project* June 15* 1975* Referrals will 
continue to be accepted through the I5th month of the grant* 

7* Efforts will be made during the project period to incorporate the 
program Into the total offerings of the college* so that the program will 
continue after the federal monies are expended* 



8* The college will attempt to accept an average minimum of 10 referrals 
a month for the 15 month project period remaining* 




APPENDIX 3. 



COLLEGE/PROBATION AGREEMENT STATB1ENT 



This agreeinent Is for the purpose of establishing a means of communica- 
tions and a working relationship between the Offender Assistance Through 
Community Colleges Project of Central Piedmont Corraiunity College and the N. C. 
Department of Correction, Division of Adult Probation 4 Parole. . 

1. It Is hereby agreed that the Division of Adult Probation & Parole 
(Probation Office) will make referrals of first time felony offended 
to the OATCC project of Central Piedmont Conmunity College. 

Said offenders will have attained the age of eighteen years or more 
and will have convicted of an offense of a non violent nature; of a 
non sex related nature, and of a non drug addiction of dispension 
nature . 

Involvement In the program will not be forced but voluntary on the 
part of the offender. Program withdrawals will be promptly reported 
to the Probation officer servicing the referral. 

2. Should the period of probation be longer than the course stu4/, 
the referral will report to his office itmedlately upon o jduation 
for job placement. Central Piedmont will also make avai lable, to 
the referral, placement opportunities open to all students. 

3. Should an offender termrinate Involvement in the program, the Project 
Head win linnedlately contact the Probation Office for further 
disposition. He will also provide the Probation Office with a report 
detailing the esults of counseling sessions, class attendance and 
other Information which may be of value. 

4. Special incentive provisions for probation period cuts upon successful 
completion of the program will be at the discretion of the Probation 
Office and the Courts. 

The Project Head will avail himself at such time to offer any reports, 
grades, etc., which may benefit the referral in acquiring probation 
period cuts. 

5. It Is agreed that the Division of Adult Probation 4 Parole will refer 
potential enroUees to the college on a regular basis. A maximum of 
five (5) referrals per week would be acceptable. 

In adoftion the Project Head will also make Periodic examination of 
dockets for borderline cases which may be acceptable into the program. 

After the designation of a potential client by the Probation Office, the 
Project Head will Interview the offender to assess his needs and interest. 
Should, in his judgement, the offender be acceptable for the program he will 
then be screened and tested at the college to determine his academic needs, his 
vocational, personal and career Interest, and his social needs. 
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Should the offender not be acceptable for the program the Project Head 
will report such to the Probation official responsible for having made the 
referral* This report will be made as soon as possible following the initial 
interview* 

Upon successful completion of the assessment process a report containing 
a tentatlVL schedule of classes and college activities will be forwarded to 
the Probation Office* This report will include a counseling schedule and list 
of services to be sought for the client* 

The Probation Office will then present said report with their recorranenda- 
tions to the District Court Judge hearing the case for his/her disposition and 
referral* 

Assuming the referral is granted, the client will be expected to report 
to the college immediately for enrollment* 





Th rough ' Communi ty^ol 1 eges 



Division of Adult Probation & Parole 
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AFPENDIX 4. 

JOB DESCRIPTION 
DIRECTOR, PROGRAM FOR OFFENUER ASSISTANCE 
THROUGH COMMUNITY COllEGES 



The Director, Project for Offender Assistance -through Coinmunit/ Colleges, 
shall ensure that the objectives of this program, as stated in the pro- 
posal submitted by AACJC and approved by the Fund for the Improvement 
of Post secondary Education, are achieved within the eighteen month 
period, February I, 1975 - July 31, 1976* The dirftctor shall also 
assist other AACJC programs activities and off ices whenever possible* 

Responsibi lities : 

X* Make six site visits to each of the three demonstration colleges 

2. Organize three training programs for the site staff 

3. Prepare required reports for the funding agency 
4* Prepare an evaluation program for the project 

S* Facilitate the organization and implementation of individual project 
plans at each of the demonstration sites 

6* Pxovide support services to the three demcmstration Sites 

7* Prepare a case study report of successful and innovative criminal 
justice projects in colleges across the country 

8* Arrange three meetings of the National Advisory Committee to the 
project and maintain communications with this comittee throughout 
the program 

9* publicize the work and intent of this project nationally 

3/5/75 
REW;Iw 
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APPEHDIX 5. 



TRAINING SESSION EVALUATION SHEET * 

The objective of this form is to identify the strengths and weaknesses of 
the training session in which you have just participated* Your thoughtful 
responses will help us to improve the substance and form of the two remaining 
training programs to be held later In the project period* Project staff and 
other training program participants will be asked to complete this form* 
Please record your name and project position at the top of the form* 

HAME: 

PROJECT POSITION: 



1* Did the session meet your expectations? If not, explain* 



2* In terms of project operations, which part was most useful? 



_ 3* Which parts were not particularly useful? Please explain* 



Ierjc 



4* Wlilch part was most useful in terms of improving your understanding of 
general participant characteristics, needs, and Interests? 
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5* What toplc(s) should have been discussed but wa8(vere) r^ot? 



6* Wa3 the program too long? Too short? Why? 



7* Which topics consumed too much time? Why? 



8* Which topics consumed too little time? Why? 



9* Rate the organisation and preparation of the program: 

excellent good sat Is factory Inadeqviate 

If your rating is less than excellent, record l>rlef recommendations for 
Improvement* 
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10* Was the Informal approach appropriate, or could niore have been accomplished 
through a fortnal seriea of presentations? 



11^ Do you have questions about any part of the project which remain unanswered? 
What are they? 



12* Is the interdependent relationship among demonstration sites and the 
national office clear to you? Are you "comfortable" with it? If not, 
explain briefly* 



13* Do you know of other people in various parts of the country wlio might be 
willing and able to assist us in later training programs? 



lU* Please mrke additional notations about the training program (and/or 
the project Itself) in the space below* 
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OFFENDER ASSISTANCE THROUGH COMKUNXTY COLLEGES 
ADVISORY COMbfllTEE 



Harvey H. Alter* Executive Director 
National Conference on Alternatives to 

Incarceration 
247 West 4th Street - - 

New York, New York 10010 
(212) 675-0742 

Melvln Axllbund, Project Director 
CooEiilsslon on Correctional Facilities 

and Services 
American Bar Association 
1800 M Street, N.U. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
<202) 331-2200 

Kenneth S. Carpenter, Chief 

Corrections Section 

Office of Regional Operations 

Lav Enforcement Assistance Administration 

633 Indiana Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

(202) 376-3647 

Art Carrlngton, probation Officer 

T).S. District Court 

3rd and Constitution, N.W. * Room 2800 

Washington, D.C. 20001 

(202) 376-2459 

Martha J. Carver, Program Director 
El Centro/Dallas County Jail 

Educational Program 
Main and Lamar Streets 
Dallas, Texas 752C2 
(212) 746-2200 

Julian 3. Garza, Jr. 

Ccmminlty Services Administration 

Regional Counsel ^ Region VIII 

Federal Building 

Denver, Colorado 80202 

(303) 837-4369 

Thomas Joyce, >1anpat/or Analyst 
Office of Research and Development 
Manpower Administration " Room 9100 
U.S. Department of Labot 
601 D Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20213 
(202) 376-7360 



Leon Lelberg, FresMent 
Development Services Grcmp 
4524 - 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20011 
(202) 829-5388 

Sylvia McCollam 

Education Administrator 

U.S. Bureau of Prisons 

320 First Street, N.W. - Room 565 

Washington, D.C. 20534 

(202) 724-3178 

Co- Chairperson 

R. Frank Mensel, Executive Director 
College & University Personnel Association 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. - Room 650 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 833-9080 
Co-chairperson 

Ftederlck Pivarnlk, Ass't. Chief of 
Probation 

Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
U.S* Supreme Court Building 
Washington, D,C. 205^4 
<202) 393-1640 X 404 

David Rothenberg 

The Fortune Society 

29 East 22nd street 

New York, New York 10010 

(212) 677-4600 

Frederick Ward, Executive Vice President 
National Council on Crime & Delinquency 
411 Hackensack Avenue 
Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 

Richard E. Wilson, Vice President 
American Association of Cottmunlty and 

Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. - Suite 410 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 293-7050 

Kenneth £. Wright 
Dean of the College 
Passaic County Con&mtnlty College 
Fatorson, New Jersey 07505 
(201) 742-5501 
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ATPEHDIX 7t 



COItfUNITY COLLE(X OF DENVER 



Final Coordinator's Report 



June, X976 
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SECTIOK I 
ELEMEtirS OF PROJECT oroRAIIQHS 

At the outset of the program at the Cotnnunlty College of Denver> it concen* 
trated on generating referrals from the court system via the probation department 
In the five county area served by the Community College of Denver (Adam8> Arapahoe, 
Boulcfer, Denver, and Jefferson Counties)* Referrals were designated as first" 
time felony offenders on probation* The type of offense committed by the offender 
was not taken Into consideration as part of the criteria for acceptance In the 
program* It was, and hsih been, the position of the college administration and 
project staff, that If a person was deemed an appropriate candidate for probation 
by the court, then this was sufficient evidence that an offender was "safe** to be 
on the street, at^d consequently, eligible to apply for admission to the coniminlty 
college. 

There are three campuses of the Community College of Denver, It was envisioned 
that each campus would receive referrals from the court system (via probation) In 
each of the counties* Internally, campus policies are not uniform and this had to 
be taken Into consideration before a uniform referral policy could be established 
for the program. 

Directives concerning the administration of the college came through the 
President's staff, and any college^lde policy decisions had to be handled aC this 
level* No firm commitments could be guaranteed ^.o the court officials with 
respect to program availability and financial aid until such time as these directives 
became official policies* An additional factor compounding these problems was the 
Introduction of enrollment ceilings* For example, spring and summer enrollments 
were so restricted that new students had little chance of gaining admittance to 
academic or vocational programs* The key In getting the project off the ground 
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was the task of Identifying just What the progran could offer and formulating 
agreements externally with total comnltuent to providing these services* When this 
task vas accomplished » it became easier to edtablish the referral mechanism with 
the referring agencies and the staff began accepting candidates* 

It was anticipated that the bulk of referrals to the program would come directly 
from judges as a condition of sentence after conviction and upon the recoiiin>'^ndation 
of probation and/or public defenders* A sonipllng from personal data forms (June 
1976) indicated that C^iis -was only partly a correct assun^tion* Fifty-four per 
cent of the offenders referred to the program wer referred by probation officers^ 
but not as a condition of sentence when the offender was placed on probation* 

Initially* it was decided that the project should limit the referrals to the 
Second Judicial Di&trict and the Auraria Campus until the project was off the 
ground* and then expand* This decision resulted in a lower number of referrals than 
had been expected* It was then determined that district attorneys and the state 
parole department could possibly have a role as potential referral sources* After 
pursuing this idea further* it was decided that at least three counties (Adams* 
Jefferson and Denver) should be involved from the beginning with all three campuses 
of the community college (Auraria* North and Red Rocks) accepting referrals* 
Thus* the referral flow began to take shape* staff responsibilities were more 
clearly defined* and staff organization was developed* 

A search committee was established to find a permanent coordinator for the 
project* This conmlttee consisted of the project director* the Interim project 
coordinator* project secretary^ and three liaison counselors* Aft^ screening 
over 100 applicants* a coordinator was hired and assumed responsibility on 
July 1* 1975* 

With the new coordinator* a concentrated effort was begun to recruit referrals 
to the progtam from the probation offices in the five county area* Meetings were 



held with probation supervisors^ probation training officers^ and probation field 
staff* The program was explained and procedures outlined whereby referrals to 
the program could be mcde directly to a liaison counselor* Additional loeetings were 
held with liaison counselors and probation field staff to establish a personal 
relationship and liaison between the agency and the college* This was a critical 
time for the program in that the effectiveness of these relationships would 
largely determine whether probation field staff would make client referrals* The 
following chart shows the increasing number of referrals to the program compared 
with the initial projections contained in the COLLEGE AGREEMENT* 

THE FROJECTIOH OF TARGET REFERRALS: 





Sumtter 


Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


Sumner 


Total 




1975 


1975 


1975 


1976 


1976 




Probat Ion 


15 


25 


25 


25 


25 


115 


Cumulative total 


15 


40 


65 


90 


115 




Pre-trial and 














Deferred Prosecution 




5 


20 


30 


40 


95 


Cumulative total 




5 


25 


55 


95 





Overall cumulative ^ 

total 15 45 90 145 210 210 

ACTUAL REFERRALS: 

Probation 2 19 56 (25) 

Cumulative total 2 21 77 (102) 

Pre-trial and 

Deferred Prosecution - 16 13 (11) 

Cumulative total - 16 29 (40) 



Overall cumulative 

total 2 37 106 (142) 

During the second quarter of the project (April 15-July 15> 1975) three can* 
didates were Interviewed for the position of Project Evaluator* Dr* Kevin 
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W HcTavlsh from UXCHE (Western Interstate Conmlsslon for Hl^er Education) was selected 

■ for the position and assumed Imnedlate responsibility for the design and implmen*- 
tatlon of an evaluation shesae* Dr* Frank Dell'Apa^ Correctional Specialist* VICSE, 

■ was Instrumental In assisting the project staff In selecting an evaluator and 
agreed to act as a consultant to the project at no cost* At a later date* Drs* 

m Dell^Apa and HcTavlsh met In Vashlngtan» D*C* with the national project director* 

■ national project evaluator, and the project evaluators from Charlotte and Jackson*- 
vllle to confer about local and national evaluation schemes* A core evaluation 

I was agreed to at chls neetlnr* ^ 

Following the completion of the first Interim evaluation report* Dr* McTavlsh 

m notified the project staff that he was resigning from his project position because 

m of changing job responsibilities at WICHE* 

Once again the staff began the search for an evaluator* Dr* Bernle Jones* 

■ Director of Social Changes Systems, agreed to coiq)lete the second Interim evaluation 
report and also the final evaluation reports 

H Programs developed for students were basically of an educational nature* with 

a remedial resources brou^t to bear when they were needed to assist Individual 

students* This process of program development* though varied, was basically the 

■ same on each campus* The focus was on student need* An emergency financial aid 
fund was developed* This fund will be discussed more thorou^ly In the next sections 

I cf this report* 

m SECTIOK II 

• IMPORTAWr PRQRIJjMS - RESUUS 

■ In addition to those problems Identified earlier In this report* the following 
Is a description of problems experienced In the course of the project* 

I The major problem we faced during summer quarter was Inadequate preparation 

_ time for orientating referring agencies to the referral system* Establishing 
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the mechanics and procedures of operation within this nev system took time, and 
the em) product was presented too late the acconmodate the projected 15 referrals 
for the quarter. 

We felt that expansion of our referral sources was an absolute necessity if 
we were to come close to our projected number of referrals for fall. Early 
orientation of all referring groups helped to facilitate this process. Our financial 
aid situation was good, and, with the addition of the institutional loan fund, we 
assumed that rl^rring agents would feel no qualms in recotmnending clients. 

On April 29, 1975, we met with the president's staff to initiate a number o£ 
proposals designed to enable us to ranove potential barriers to the program; 1) we 
proposed that persons accepted into the program be identified as "continuing" 
students. The effect of this action was that the offender students would be 
allowed to pre^register with continuing students, thereby significantly increasing 
their chances of getting into desired programs and courses. This proposal was 
accepted and endorsed by the staff. 2) We then proposed the establishment of a 
fund to provide assistance to clients unable to pay their tuition. The president's 
staff Identified ^ unused existing emergency loan fund. This fund amounted to 
$1,754.00. The mechanics for utilizating this fund were worked out, and it was 
operational for fall quarter on all three canqpuses. The advantage of having this 
fund was that the school required 100% tuition/fee payment at the time of regis- 
tration (this is new policy, the deferred payment plans have been abandoned.) 
Students applying for financial aid must generally wait three to five weeks before 
receiving the award. Xf their applications are submitted too late, they are unable 
to register* In effect precluding registration for that quarter. The loan fund 
provided money (on a revolving loan basis) to allow regiatj.'ition to be completed 
pending receipt of the fln^rncial aid award. Onco the award was received, the 
amount of the loan was deducted, and funneled back into the fund. 3) Since the 
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project award did not provide money specifically for such line items as printing 
and reproduction,, telephone expenses, postage, official functions, etc*, it was 
necessary to ask for approximately $2,300* The president's staff approved the 
proposal for this money to be drawn as a priority item from the Student Service 
Budgets on all three campuses* 

Rick Willis, Acting^ Coordinator (3/12/75 to 6/30/76), was asked to contribute 
to this section of the report covering the period he was assigned as Acting Coor* 
dinator for the project* The following is his assessment of important problems 
experienced and solutions developed; 

'*My initial problem as acting project coordinator was to find a way to es- 
tablish a firm foundation so that referrals to the project could be generated 
quickly* Three conditions made this task difficult; 

(1) My own inexperience; 

(2) a month and a half delay in identifying staff (director and coordinator); 

(3) a project which initially was very hard to sell as an important and 
viable product « 

The only solution to the problem of inexperience was, of course, to develop 
that experience as broadly and as quickly as possible* Deadlines established by 
the national office obviously motivated this development* Initially, the director 
assumed a lot of the responsibility in developing site policy, contacting liaison 
personnel at the college, delineating role responsibilities, and generally pro- 
viding the thrust to get the b^ll rolling* 

With respect to the problem of the late start, I don*t think the project has 
ever fully recovered from this disadvantage « It definitely put Denver in a poor 
light with the national office, ^nd provided a significant handicap/ for the person 
to be selected as project coordinator* 

I have found the criminal justice coitrnninity, in general, to be somewhat 



skeptical of most new and untested educational and conntunity- based programs* 
Evidently, negative experiences with some "save-the-world, fly-by-night" programs 
have contributed to this 'Valt and see" attitude* All potential referring agencies 
want to kiiow exactly what the program can do in the way of services, particularly 
with respect to financial assistance* If these agencies do not perceive tangible 
benefits, the project is not used* This project had no built-in benefits over 
and above those already available to any self-referred individual* Special con- 
sideration benefits had to be developed* This in itself presented a basic 
philosophical problem* 

The Cotmnunity College of Denver prides itself on the equal opportunities 
available to all students* There is a great deal of resistance to the idea of ^ 
providing, priority or special consideration to any individual or group concerning 
access to the college, to programs of study, and/or to services* 

Through some very effective lobbying by the college director, we were able to 
partially appease the probation officers by insuring them that all clients re- 
ferred through the program would be able to pre-register* It was a significant 
advantage since, at the time, enrollment ^'as being limited, and many perspective 
new students were being turned away* 

In addition, low key arrangements were made with varies General Studies and 
Occupational Studies Deans to provide some consideration to program students over 
and above that given the unsponsored students in order to facilitate immediate 
access to programs in great demand* 

The establishment of a liaison counselor to the project on all three campuses 
responsible for working directly with all referred clients, added credibility to 
our position in the eyes of most prospective referring agents* 

Without question, the most significant change in the program was the broadening 
of the eligibility criteria to accommodate a larger number of referrals* Although 
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some thought had been given to proposing this to the national office earlier 
(through formal discussion)^ it was not until the permanent coordinator was hired 
that it became an active policy* 

It became evident very early» through numerous meetings with probation officials^ 
that» although the pool of first-time felony offenders on or facing (pre-sentence) 
probation was large> they did not feel comfortable about referring clients to such 
a program without having at least six months to supervise them* Their rationale 
was that motivation and responsibility could not generally be measured quickly^ 
and that high risk client;'; would result if extensive and prolonged supervision were 
not provided prior to referral* 

As a consequence of this prevalent philosophy^ it was apparent that it would 
be impossible for us to meet the target goal of 180 referrals by the end of the 
project^ using these narrow eligibility criteria* 

Site policy was established to broaden the eligibility requirement^ consistent 
with the college agreement^ to include virtually any of fender/ex-of fender with the 
general exception of juveniles » although this group was not automatically rejected 
either* This served to accomplish one Important objective; it tied a much broader 
segment of the criminal justice community to the project^ thereby enhancing the 
information flow about the program*** (End of Willis quote*) 

The liabilities of the project as it was originally formulated are; (1) it may 
have contributed to unrealistic expectations where differences were not appreciated 
(in Denver the prevailing attitude among probation officers about referring ^'high 
risk'* probationers)* (2) it was underfunded^ and the expectations^ objectives^ and 
goals were not based on the fiscal realities of the situation* The concern about 
the level of funding for the Denver site was expressed informally to the national 
project director at the training session in Jacksonville when it became clear that 
the expectations were uni'ealistic* A target goal of 30 to 50 referrals would have 
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been more realistic* The same staff would have been able to provide more intensive 
service to the referred client^ and the crucial foIIow-up effort would have received 
more than a token gesture* 

Most of the identifiable weaknesses of the program (minimal foIIow-up of 
clients^ minimal feedback to referring agents^ inadequate counseling of many clients^ 
and spotty use of available financial aid) can be directly attributed to the time 
constraints forced on staff because of the volume of referrals and the limited 
number of staff counselors* 

The major area of strength lay in ^:he sound organization of the total project 
from the national office* Although expectations may have been unreasonable> there 
was never any doubt or vagueness about uhat was e^cpected* Given the resources 
necessary^ the project could have evolved as a model demonstration of uhat could 
be accomplished through education a viable alternative to incarceration in 
Colorado* 

There were several other iinportant probleots encountered by the project and the 
staff that should also be mentioned* As was stated earlier in this report^ one of 
the major problems was the low number of referrals early in the program* This may 
be» as Mr* Willis had indicated^ partly due to the fact that the program got a .late 
start* During the suzmier quarter^ 1975» there were only two referrals to the pro- 
gram who were accually enrolled in classes* 

Efforts to generate more target referrals to the program were successful to 
a limited degree during the fall quarter^ 1975* In the month of July» personal con- 
tacts were made with several criminal justice agencies by the net/ly appointed pro- 
ject coordinator and the interim coordinator* These contacts included district 
attorneys^ public defenders^ and judges in Arapahoe^ Jefferson^ Adams» Denver^ 
and Boulder Counties* The result of this effort was an increase of referrals* 

When It was recognized that the project was not receiving a sufficient number 
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of referrals to meet the project goal, the county probation departments were again 
contacted* In an attempt to identify the caua^'^s for the low referral rate of 
first-felony offenders, the project evaluator was asked to assist the project staff 
in getting a handle on this phencmenon* In his first process evaluation report, 
Dr« McTavish stated that the probation departments did not consider the QEP to be 
a priority referral source for their clients* His report was shared with the 
advisory board members, and they were asked to respond to this report with sug- 
gestions, criticisms and recomnendations addressing the problan* The problem of 
the low referral rate was also a point of discussion at the November 1975 national 
advisory comnittee meeting held in Washington, D*C* Members of the cotmittee were 
concerned about this problem, and auggested that the coordinator contact judges in 
the five-county airea served by the Contnunity College of Denver (Adams, Arapahoe, 
Boulder, Denver and Jefferson Cotinties)* A national advisory cocmittee member 
located in Denver agreed to assist the coordinator in arranging meetings with court 
officials* Only one such meeting was arranged through the end of June* 

A second problem encountered by the program was the absence of emergency 
financial assistance for OEP students* A search was conducted for funds that could 
be useful as an "emergency loan fund" for OEP students. This effort resulted in 
the disclosure of an existing loan fund uhich was not being used* Thus, a request 
was made for this fund to be designated for use by the OEP« This request was 
approved in the amount of $900«00« This fund was then made available to OEP students 
attending the fall quarter which began in September 1975* An active recruitment 
effort was made with all probation departments to increase tWe number of clients 
referred to the progrrm from the target population. This effort continued as we 
moved into winter quarter, 1976 « 

A major setback, with regard to the continuation of the project, was experienced 
It was learned that the project was not included in the collegers budget 



request (ViBcal Year 1976*77) submitted to the Joint Budget Conrolttee of the 
Colorado State Legislature* The major concern of the project staff at this point 
was vhether the Conmunity College of Denver was committed to this type of program* 
A meeting with Dr* Perea, Vlce-Ptesident-Auraria, Dr* Luchslnger, President of 
the college, Gerald Ulrlch, Project Director, and the Project Coordinator was 
arranged to address this issue* The president explained the reasons the project 
budget was not included in his request* However, he emphasized that this was not 
to be interpreted as a l^ck of support by the college for the program* He stated 
that tha project had his full support to seek out funds (grant development, etc*) 
to continue the project be}K>nd the present funding period* Since this meeting, 
the project director and coordinator have met with the neu^ly hired Special Program 
Officer at the college, a representative of LEAA, and the Grants Administrator 
for the Colorado Division of Corrections regarding the development of funds to con- 
tinue to project* This effort did not prove successful* 

SECTION III 
SIGNIFICAMT CHANGES 

One ostensible need for change in the program devdoped during the fall 
quarter, 1975* In the quest to generate more target referrals to the program, 
several agencies questioned the collegers position of discriminating in favor of 
only first-time felony offenders* Why not parolees, multiple offenders, pre-trial 
releases, or offenders placed in cooniunlty corrections centers? This problem was 
discussed with the college project director and the national director during a 
site visit in summer of 1975 to Denver* It was agreed that the college could and 
should accommodate a limited number of referrals from the non-target population* 
However, the national director reminded us not to lose si^t of our primary goal, 
i*e*, recruit actively for first-time felony offenders placed on probation* 

On the basis of this agreement, a policy statement was developed that defined 
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a parameter In xAlch non-target offenders could be referred to the OEP. 

On Ap.il 9, 1976, during the national director's visit, changes were made In 
die College Agreement and approved. The following Is a sumnary of those changes: 

1. the College Agreement 

a. We added the phrase, "and to Interpret core evaluative Information," 
to objective C^l shown on page four. We will not be able to respond 
to the "Is^rovement In self->esteem" Item since no pre->test was given. 

b. At the bottoip of page five, we added an Itanlzatlon of the mlniiraim 
services provided by Intake counselors. This Includes one or more of 
the following! 

(1) general counseling 

(2) counseling (mental, health, drugs, alcohol, etc.) 

(3) academic advising (GED, vocational) 

(4) financial aid advising 

(5) class scheduling 

(6) admission assistance 

(7) referral of students to coDiminlty service agencies for services 
not provided by the college (finpl^^y^**^! state employment 
service, etc.) 

(8) follow-up 

(9) job placement/counseling through referral to the Job Placanent 
Center 

(10) career/vocational counseling. Including testing services through 
Career Counseling Center 

c. On page six, we added the word, "educational," between "desired" and 
"program" In the tenth line from the bottom of the page. 

d. On page five, AACJC does not Include our target "B" category as 
meeting the project definition of target. (Our target "B" category 
of pre*sentenclng should read pre-trial). This discrepancy la des-* 
criptlon does not require any new action on our part since we have al^ 
ways had the thrust in our organized recruitment efforts toward target 
"A" category, that is, convicted firsts-time felony offenders on pro* 
batlon. Our goal in this category was a total of 115 referrals. As 
of this date of change, 102 referrals had been made. 
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2, Smnnarv of Reporting Agreement 

a* The fall quarter descriptive report has been submitted* 
b* The winter quarter descriptive report; due April 16, 1976* 
c* The reports of student statistics were forwarded as follows; winter 
quarter - April 30, 1976; fall quarter • May 15, 1976, 
On June 3, 1976* the project director submitted a sumnary of the changes made 
In the budget for the project* 

Other than the changes stated earlier In this report, aid In this section, 
no significant changes were made since the original grant award In February, 1975* 
Other minor. Insignificant changes made In the program will be covered In the re* 
tnalnder of this text* 

SECTION IV 
UNANTICIPATED OtTTCOMES 

Because of the low number of referrals received by the project from Its In* 
ceptlon to July I, 1975, It was decided to change the criteria for acceptance Into 
the program* This unanticipated change was also due to an Interest In the program 
by ^^non-target** agencies (parole, work^^release, conminlty corrections, juvenile 
agencies)* This thrust resulted In two specific actions by the program staff and 
counselors; (I) a stepped-up effort to Increase the ntimber of target referrals to 
the program, and, (2) a change In the program policy which resulted In accepting 
offenders Into the program from the "non-target" agencies* The final result of 
this effort was chat 547^ of the program participants were from, or referred by, 
a probation officer/office* The remaining 46% were referred by other agencies or 
sources^ A more complete breakdown Is shown In the evaluator^s final report* 

An important point to mention at this juncture Is that probation officers 
and other referring agents are referring from 5 to 457* of their caseloads to 
the program* And, according to the project evaluator, agencies are now referring 
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Tsore clients to educational programs via this program than they were prior to 
Its existence at the college* 

AtTother lnqc^ortant and unanticipated outcome of the program vbs the prospect 
of the program not being Included In the college's budget request* This outcome 
shifted the burden of refunding to the project staff* When all efforts to refund 
the project failed^ an alternative plan ^aae developed by the project staff and 
liDplemented^ vhereby the project could continue without funding* Essentially this 
meant that the project director and the llalaon counselors wcoild continue their 
functions without the benefit of a full->tijne» paid coordinator and secretary* 
Thls^ of course^ would result In a less aggressive stance with the crinilnal justice 
system^ l*e*» active recruiting of clients would diminish^ project coordination 
would diminish^ and a lower keyed operation would evolve* 

SECTION V 
IMSTITUTIOHAL CHANGES 

Offenders referred to the program at the Conmunlty College of Denver were 
allowed to pre-reglster as thou^ they were continuing students* Without this special 
dispensation^ referrals from the criminal justice system would be re<iulred to wait 
until regular registration and take their chances of getting Into the program of 
their choice along with other new students* This special consideration enhanced 
the credibility of the staff and college with probation/parole officers and other 
referring agencies* It allowed the staff the opportunity to work with students 
Isinedlately Instead of giving the referral a run^around* 

Financial aid coordinators on each campus agreed to assist the liaison 
counselors by making a special preliminary 'Itand calculation" to determine whether 
or not the offender student would be eligible for financial aid* This assistance 
provided the basis for lnqE^lementlng a deferred tuition status for those students 
deemed eligible for aid* 

1:12 
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There were no fundamental changes In the Community College of Denver's 
admission or Instructional policies since there has always been a complete openness 
(open-door policy) to all applicants over the age of eighteen* When problems did 
arise concerning the admission of program students, the admissions office was helpful 
in assisting the students with the problems* 

Early in the project (July, 1975), the project coordinator contacted Arapahoe 
Codminity College and £1 Paso Comiunity College to interest them in the program* 
Specifically, where a referral was made to the program, but where the student would 
be moving out of the inmiediate area, the appropriate college was contacted to 
assure a smooth transition from the Cotnminity College of Denver to the receiving 
college* There were only two cases where this occurred, but it is significant to 
note the spirit of cooperation experienced in these two cases* 

In July, 1975, meetings were held with the Educational Opportunity Center, 
EmployEK, Open-Door Project at Metropolitan State College, and the Teacher Corps 
Corrections Project at I>oretto Heights College to determine how these resources 
might be of assistance to our students* The Educational Opportunity Center is in- 
volved in the recruitment of minority and other traditionally deprived groups in- 
terested in furthering their education* Assistance Is given in providing programs 
of financial aid, counseling, job placement, vocctional guidance, etc*, prior to 
referral to an educational institution* 

Contact was made with Employ-Ex, a local organization funded through lEAA, 
and sponsored by the Denver Anti-Crime Council* This organization is designed 
to provide eK-offenders with comprehensive counseling- in job placement, and is 
actively Involved in helping to place the ex^^offender in an appropriate anploy** 
ment situation* Liaison personnel were identified, and the program staff has 
had frequent contact with the staff at Einploy**Ex to assist our students in finding 
jobs* 
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Metropolitan State College and Loretto Heists College were resources for 
students ^o had educational needs beyond the capacity of the cocnminity college to 
serve, that is* those offender students who had advanced beyond two years of 
college work* 

Throughout the course of the program, several comnunity, county, state, and 
federal agencies were contacted to determine the availability of services for 
offender students* 

SECTION VI 

EFFECTIVEMESS OF TOTTAL PROGRAM QftGANIZATIOM 

Whether the national office three**site program was a reasonable arrangement 
depends on one^s perspective* From Washington, it may appear reasonable* How*- 
ever, from the perspective of the Denver project, it had its drawbacks* The dis- 
tance and infrequent communication among the project sites and with the national 
office has been a distinct disadvantage for the projects and the national office* . 
Problems seemed to develop between the national office and the Denver project 
^en the least amount of covinunication took place* 

The possible advantages of this type of arrangement mi^t be in the autonomy 
of each project site* Certainly each site was allowed, within certain national 
guidelines, to develop an individual project model that was unique to a particular 
site* However, it was apparent, from time to time, that the national office had 
certain expectations of performance that overshadowed the developing model* When 
these expectation? ^ not met, the project was then compared with the other sites* 
virtues and progress, and the concern for model development took a back seat* 

On the local level, the effectiveness of the total program organization can 
best be assessed objectively by the local evaluator at each site, and by the 
national evaluator* 

Indicators of the prograin*s effectiveness in the Denver project have been 
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assessed by both local evsluators* Other Indicators of program effectiveness are 
the unsolicited letters received from referral agencies and other agencies of the 
criminal justice system in Colorado, 

SECTION VII 

WEAKNESSES AND STRENGTHS OF THE PROJECT AS ORIGINALLY CONCEIVED 
As originally conceived » the project had several weaknesses as well as stren^ts 
1, Strengths 

a. To provide a viable alternative to judges > probation officials > public 
defenders^ district attorneys^ private attorneys^ and parole agencies 
in temts of identifying appropriate candldstes for pursuit of higher 
education objectives throu^ the Comnunlty College* 

b* To establish and maintain strong liaison ties between officials of 
the criminal justice system and appropriate Community College per^ 
sonnel* 

c* To provide educational opportunities for firat^time felony offenders* 

d* Community College of Denver as an Ideal location for the Offender 
Assistance Ftogram* Three caiqmses serving a five-county area In 
Metro Denver* 

e* Referred offenders will undergo a complete testing program^ including 
specialized tests* 

f* Adequate flnsnclal aid program* 

g* Total grant funds required $60>890* 

h* Total in-kind contributions $70>700* 

i* Program evaluation* 

2* Weaknesses 

a* Budget reduced to $37»50O* 

b* Elimlnlation of complete testing program because of budget limitations* 

c* Inadequate financial aid* 

d* Inadequate staffing* 

e* Limiting program to first-time felony offenders* 

f* Inadequate travel budget for required out-of-state meetings* 
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g* Inadequate funding for program evaluation* 
h* Unrealistic estimation of referral pool* 
1* Unrealistic program expectations given the limlttHl budget* 

SECTION VIII 
AtnCICIPAIED FUTURE OF THE PROGRAM AT CCD 
Outside funding for the continuation of the program did not materialize* 
And, as vas Indicated earlier In this report, the coinminlty college did not Include 
the program In Its budget request* This left two alternatives for the pTogTam; 
(1) terminate the program as another fly-by-nlgjit project, or (2) design a program 
that could continue without additional funding* 

The project staff met and decided to continue the program without funding 
and without a project coordinator or secretary* The design appears to be feasible, 
and the comnltment of the liaison counselors and project director is strong* 
Obviously, this design, and the Xoss of two staff persons, will diminish the efforts 
to continue a strong aggressive stance with the criminal justice system* A pro" 
posal for the continuation of the program has been submitted to the college admlnl* 
stration for approval and support* 

SECTION IX 
FLAMS FOR IHFORMATIOH DISSEMINATION 
The low profile of the program will continue as it has been* 
The design of the new program Includes recruitment of offenders from the 
criminal justice system* The criteria for acceptance will no longer be restrictive^ 
but will Include offenders from all areas of the criminal justice system* The 
project coordinator and director have initiated a campaign whereby professionally 
produced posters will be placed in offices of criminal justice agencies in the 
five-county area* 

The Arapahoe Community College has expressed an Interest and a willingness to 
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participate with the Cocmiunity College of Denver in this new effort* 

SECTION X 
ADDITIOMAL COtflEKTS 

As we wind down» it will be inccnnbent upon the terminating project staff to 
provide as much assistance as possible to make the transition from a funded pro** 
ject to an unfunded project as trouble-free as possible* 

Staff will be meeting with the counselors on each casnpus to describe how the 
new program will work and what role they will be invited to play* We will work 
on updating the project records and submit a supplemental report showing the 
number of students cofopleting spring quarter^ enrolling in sunqt^e^^ quarter » and 
expected to enroll in the fall quarter^ 1976* 
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I* Elements of the program at CFCC can be divided Into the folloifli^ catesorlest 
the generation of referrals^ etoff organlzaticm and responsibilitieBf 
eTaluatory student programs and external client support* We will discuss 
these items In said order for the sake of clarity* 

(Che prograsL concept ttbb presented to the 7C Pepartnient of Probation & Parole: . 
by^the ^coc^dinator*. Soon thereafter an agreement was entered into and aaaef thou^ 
feWf referrals nere ^ede by Interested probation officers** HiOTi^we^ the officers 
stalcLng such referrals ivere too few and two subsequent sessions were held to 
educate, as many as possible , as to the goals^ purpose, and direction of fihe 
program* 

tQiese sessions hovvever did iK>t prove successful in gen«*atlng loore clients 
and through soxoe budget manipulation we were able to add an additional person to 
the staff thus creating che field assistant positicm* 

Xhls position was created^ In part, to place a program staff person at the 
Probation l>ep8rtment for a minlmim of 15 hours per week* fbe responsibilities 
of the person in said positicm were to (a) establish a working relationship with 
probation officers lAio ivere being assigned offenders convicted of felonies; 
(b) to identify probationers meeting program involvement criteria^ and (c) to 
facilitate the referral of such probationers from the Probaticm office to the 
oc^lege and program* 

!l!he use of such a staff memtber was most vital to the flow of referrals to the 
project* It was apparent^ after the first couple of months, that probation officers 
could not be escpected to make regular referrals to the program* We will not 



attempt herein to explain the reaaona for thla lack of intereat but will reaort 
to the poaltlon that the pro^vm was not credible at that point* 
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The advisory board for our program inet on two occasion^.*, to offer direction 
to ataff and cllenta* ^r the moat part those preaent were mesibera of aoclal 
aervlce agencleat college counaeli&g ataff* meiiibera of city and county 

admlnlatrationt and criminal Jw^tice agencieat i*e* probatlont parolet pre^oreleaae 
and aftercare* At one 'meeting a client repreaentatiTe was preaent and took part 
as an active bc«ird nkeiaiber* Additional Advlaory Board meetings were acheduled on^. 
aeveral other occasions but were canceled because of the lack of reaponae by 
uembers* For the moat part* the tjiviaory board was zion-ftinctional as a aource of 
direction because of poor organisation and diaputea or conflicts as to the client 
group moat in need of aenrlces by the progrm and college* Xheae diaputea/conflicte 
erentually led to break-down and diabaodment of the Advisory Board* 

Staff organization and reaponslbilities were organised as follows: Program 
dlrectoTf this position was held by a member of the college counseling ataff and 
for the moat part was an advisory poaitlon* As such Qontaot with operational ataff 
was limited to weelQy tele^ume calla and chance meetlnga after the program was 
set up and runnj.ng smoothly* Being a link between the college administration and 
the operating programt the program director was instrumental in expediting time 
and bureaucratic foroalltiea within the institution* 'She program director also 
offered moral support and direction viiien program ataff met with problems Which* 
at the timet seemed insurmountable* He was also the thrust behind preparing 
proposala for refunding and program continuance* 

The Ftoject Coordinatort a poaitlon held by the rrlter* was responsible for 
the administration of th^ day to day project* This position carried with it the 
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responsibility of approving referrals for program iBVolveioentt establishing and 
jnalntainlng a positive rapport with Judicial^ social service and other agencies 
ivhlch provided services to the project and clients* Counseling clients and their 
families t as well as bridging some gaps with probation officers and clients ^ was 
the main thrust df this position* !Ebe position of Coordinator was second to that 
of Director if^ch caused both holders of these positions some anxiety because of 
their individual responsibilities to the Project* [This anxiety and tension perhaps 
could have been avoid(>d by a more detailed and specific delegation of duties and 
responsibilities* 

!Lie Field Assistant as earlier noted In this report^ was responsible for the 
identification of potential clients at the probation office t and for maintainli^g 
a positive rapport with that office* The Field AJSsistant also provided personal 
counseling and academ^^c/vocational guidance to many undecided and troubled clients* 

Finally the position of Secretax? isdiich for the most part consisted of 
maintaining files t typing and scheduling appointments for cxients with the above 
staff personnel and social service ageocies* The evaluator was responsible far 
mibmltting periodic reports to the national project office* Tbeue repcnrts were 
prepared after consultation with all of the above staff members « an examination 
of the filesi and liioited contact with clients* Great care was ta3Een by the 
evaluator to assure the proper information was gathered and an adequate control 
Bsmple taken* 

On several occasions staff meetings were held to discuss different aspects 
of the project with the evaluator ivho many times offered constructive criticism 
of program operations* 
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student financial eupport by and large cmo from federal proG^ams anrallable 
to all students* The Basic Educational Opportunity Grant served aa the projected 
prlise dource of support for clients* Com^ebendlve Sntployiiient Training Act funds 
also provided ^a email percentage of clients with stipends* Probably the most 
helpful however mre small grantS| loanS| and gifts f^rom church and (Charitable 
oi^anl^atloos* By contacting these groups by telephonei and explaijiing Ttbatever 
predicanent ne mre in that dayi ne nere shle to assist more clients than one 
could Imagine* A great deal of the project's success is due to these groups and 
organisations* 

II* Problems encountered during the course of the project will be discussed here 
in the order they developed* 

Our first problem involved the Probation Department and the referral of 
potential clients to the projects After presenting the objectives and services 
of the project to probation administrators we expected to' receive clients rapidly* 
Bowever due to the lack of understanding! initiative i or adequate communications 
within the probation offlcsi or a comblnatlcm of xhesei we did not receive any 
referrals* 

In an effort to correct this sltuatloni after lliree weels a meeting was 
scheduled with Probation Officers | and not thel^ adniiniBteators » to present and 
discuss the program and what benefits It could provldei not only the probationer 
but the officers as well* The officers handling felc^y caseloads were interested 
and some provided lists of potential clients at the end of this meeting* Shis 
meeting further offered the opportunity for project staff to meet the probation 
officers with nhom they would be worldng and to form something of a relationship* 

Once referrals to the project started coming in we began to have problems 
providing them with financial assistance* As i&ost referrals had no jobs and had 
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been recently placed on probation^ project etaff took It upon o^urselvee to providei 
through donaxlona froia charitable organi^ationat monies for tuition^ bookSf clothing^ 
and in some caaes shelter for clients* tChis assistance iras provided on an 
individual need basis and still remains as a vital service of the project to clients* 

Fart time en^lojmi^t rms secured for some clients as a means of satisfying the 
' ost of community college enrollmenti but despite the efforts of staff only a few 
such positions were available* 

Having accumulated scxme sixty clients orer a period of five montbS| it then 
became apparent that project staff muld not be capable of providing concentrated 
counseling for' all clients involved in the project* !Ilhis problem was and continues 
to present staff irLth much frustration* ^The itature of thie clientele involved in 
the project requires regular contact niiii project staff or soma member of the 
counseling staff* 

When the program was conceived it was assumed tbat existing ccuxxaeling staff 
would be equipped to counsel program participants* Ibtfortunately such was not the 
case at Central Piedmont Community College* Vhile most counselors have obtained 
graduate degrees^ there exist a void in their experience dealing with the personal 
problems encountered by minority^ disadvantaged and ex*off ender clients* For the 
most part counseling staff at CFCC are involved in the design and approval of 
curricula for students* 

*to a degree the above problem was alleviated by the assignment of a Sociology , 
graduate degree intern frOTi the Ihilversity of NC at Charlotte* Working twenty 
to thirty hours per week, the intern was helpful in individual counseling sessions 
and other facets of the program* 

The intemt who later became a part time salaried staff memberi also helped 
strengthen the relationship with probation officers* Reporting to the probation 
^ office three days per week for staffing, he was able to identify first time felons 
:RXC placed on probation as they were assigned to the probation officers* 



TABLE^ 
Cost of Program per partlclpaat 



Charlotte Denver Jacksonville 

Budget 

Target Enrol lisent 

Target & Non-target 
Enrollment 



$37,615,00 
284.96 
242.68 



$37,5p0.00 
297.62* 
122.95* 



$38,402,00 
205.36 
152.38 



*Include8 all referrals who received minimum services as described 
In the^ quarterly alte report. 
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Probably the biggest problem, during our 18 montha of operation, stemmed 
Aram the need for a similar program to aid persons convicted of sdsdemeaninra . 
nnrotighout the entire progcm year ive continually heard, from probation officers, 
their administrators, judges, and probationers, that such a service should be 

provided for persons before <hey cocmtlt an, illegal act of felony degree. 

s 

To decrease this i^blem, we accepted a lljolted number of peraon coirvlcted 
of misdemeanors, * to idiom offered similar services as those given our specific 
client group* Thou^ this concession did not satisfy some of those persons and 
agencies in the community, it has provided the progtm with a regular flow of 
clients from both categories* 

HX* Except for the addition of the above intern to the salaried ataff , no changes 
ivere male in the program throu^iout its duration* 

The title given the' intern was Assistant ?leld Coordinator* Xhe position was 
made available by rebudgetlng funds appropriated for Coordinator and Secretary 
positions, but not used for those posltlras because of the collegers standing salary 
scale and the individuals experience and credentials filling those positions* 

Essentially the position required establishing and maintaining contact with 
probation officers and Judges to insure the program serviced those persons It was 
designed to service* The Field Asslt^tant Identified potential clients at the 
probation office, discussed the program and i^t it could possibly offer the 
referral, with the officer and the probationer* Re reviewed probation files 
and contacted probationers v^here necessary to ^certain their Interest in the 
program* Counseling and testing were also Included In his duties, yfylch freed 
the coordinator to direct his attention to other facets of the program* 
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rr» Several slg^lflcont things resulted from the exlatance of tiie project 
nhich can be described as tmantlclpated. 

First vre vere askedi on at least six occasions>i| to prepare and submit 
^school plans" for persons being held in ''youthful offender" facilities. Persons 
confined in these Institutions normally receive sentences of *one day to tlye years*, 
and require either a job or school plan to be released. The requests for such a 
plan came from a parent or counselor ivorld^ with the confined person. 

Therein the ex-^off enders met program requirementS| and* an interview vlth 
the offender or his or her coimselor was held* tbe plan wad designed and submitted. 
However mapy tlmeSne could not design a plan because of our lack of loiowledge of 
the person* 

Secondly we were aslced to act as character witnesses for persons nho had 
pending cases. We only consented to doing so lAien we were sure of the individual's 
perfonoance and could attest to his success within the chosen curriculum. 

A third unexpected outcome of the program came in the form of program staff 
being ask to participate in seminars and panel discussions in the community 
relative to ex^of fender educatioVvocational training. Staff members now occupy 
three positions on advisory/governing boards of agencies dealing with Juveniles 
or ex^offenders. V/e also spoke to two groups of parolees being processed through 
a pre-release and aftercax*e center. 

fbe most gratifying Indicator of program acceptance camei however* v&cn a 
supreme court Judge 'sentenced' a client to probation and participation in the 
program. At the beginning of the program T/e spoke with several Judges requesting 
our program be Included in tbe sentencing of clients judged in need of our services. 

Ironically the first such sentence was rendered three months prior to program 
expiration. 

iiii 



Second to the above \mexpected outcome was the collaboration of project 
personnel and the local District Attome; in preparliis a proposal for a diversion 
progracu The program muld utilize the services of the college and Fre-^Trlal 
Release program combined to divert certain individuals from prosecution* 

Tt The most notemrtby institutional changes resulting ftm the programs 
existance are as follows; (a) The college^ vAiich had heretofore only received 
a few study release students » has now accepted the Idea and movement toward 
rehabilitation of ex-offenders through educaticVvocatione^ training. Instructors 
and other college personnel show added interest In some students rdien identified 
as progi^am participants* Others "fibo do not have direct contact with students - 
inquire as to the program's progress and some offer assistance in their areas 
of responsibility at the college* 

Project staff have been able to secure special consideration for clients 
in the student loan and financial aid offices* Most clients are in need of such 
consideration because they are^ for the most part^ unemployed and from low income 
households* 

(b) The Probation Departmenrt ^'^ beginning of the program^ assigned an 
administrator to facilitate the referral of potential clients to the program* 
(This arrangement did not prove to be a good one^ but could^be interpreted as a 
change and eventually led to program staff having access to office files* 

Some probation officers had court and fine payments suspended vdiile their 
clients were participating In the program* 

(c) The local Manpower Training and Vocational Rehabilitation Programs set 
aside a number of slots specifically for program participants* Both progroms 
supply students with finaticiol aid for tuitiout boolcs^ and other college related 
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expenses* fhe Manpow&r F]?ograa (ceTA) also provides a stipend* 

(d) Uany other agencies showed special considerations for program participants* 
Charitable asd religious organizations made special efforts to aid clients inhen 
called upon* Por example the YISIA housed some clients at a special rate until 
other living quarters could be found* PISH gave, on two occassions, a month's 
transportation expenses, for clients to and from school* 

The Department of Social Services, Veterans Administration, Social Security, 
Fublic Housing Authority, and Employment Security Coismlssion all designated an 
individual within their offices to work with project staff to expedite the process- 
ing of our clients through their agencies* 

A,i a whole the social service community responded favorably to the program 
and became oore responsive to the ex-offender*s needs* 

TI* national organization of the program, I found to be convenient and 
efficient* With three sites spread about the nation controlled by a centrally 
located office in Washington, I found a good, cross section of ideas and received 
adequate current Information and ctaterials* ' ; 

The location of the national office in Washington, with its advisory board 
comprised of representatives from major corrections and educational bodies, 
offered the staff up to date information and direction* 

Advlso3:y Board meetings, staff training sessions and conferences were organized 
azid stmctured such that all t3:iree sites could benefit* 

Reports and other materials were exchanged and discussed, thus disseminating 
the ideas and problems of each project coordinator while at the same time 
receiving information about other programs in the countary dealing with ex-offenders* 
Prom my perspective the program stmcture was ideal with the exception of the 
''Director/Coordinator" arrangement* This set up presented this coordinator with 



some prcDlems* The coordinator^ though charged indth the dally operations of the 
prograia was superseded by a director vAio was In contact irlth prograai at mosti 
once a week* This situation^ though ivorlcablei presented some conflict ad to the 
tiffing and coordination of the project plans* 

My suggestion would be that the responsibilities given the "Director" in 
this program be given to the chairman of an advisory board* Jn such a structure 
the now coordinator would be at liberty to carry out his or her project plans on 
his schedule $ while at the same tljne having a college official directly related 
to the program* 

TII* The education and vocational cturrlculum of the conamity college seem Ideal 
for a« client group requiring varied levels of involvement* At the community 
college level clients can recel^/e QSD or high school completion courses with 

students of his age and maturity level* This does not require him to return to 

ft ^ 

public schools vghere he often haa a reputation aa an offender or troublemaker* 

Tocationel courses at community colleges can be pursued while other academic 
work is being done* Uacgr clients feel they do not have time to work on high school 
courses elonei and often place such courses second on their priority lists* 
l>aYoring Job trainingi most clients euroll full time aisd complete their schedules 
with academic studies* 

A second strong feature of the program aa it was desigiied was the use of 
existing social service agencies to satisfy the needs of program participants* 

Like the commmalty collegei most social service agencies are designed to aid 
the general populationi ex-offenders or probationers included* The tragedy is 
that this group is not aware of the procedures necessary to obtain the services 
and benefits of such agencies* For the most part the program has acted as a 
brokerage for the clients in this area* Directing clients to the appropriate 
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agency to handle a certain problem, or helping an Individual complete the many 
forms required for asaiatance, has meant the difference for many cXienta* 

I'ne one weainess I found in the project conception was the number of clients 
m tiere expected to service with so few staff members* Had we not been able to 
hire the additional staff person I doubt seriously if the number of clients 
would have received ad thorough a service as we were able to provide* 

Further, these clients would not have received ongoing attention aa the process 
was cumulative* Had the project been designei to enroll probationers only, the 
process and staff would have been appropriate, but counseling and other duties 
require more than two full time employees if they are to be effective axid 
measurable* 

Tin* ^e current program will end as of July 31| 1976, but plans have been made 
to continue the project, with changes, pending receipt of funds from the 
HC Department of Corrections in October '76e 

A number of proposals were prepared and submitted to potential funding sources 
to continue the effort but, to date, the Department of Corrections, Adult Probation 
snd Parole, is the only agency to respond nlth any degree of Interest* 

As notification of a grant award will not be forthcoming until late September, 
the college has consented to maintain the salary of the coordinator and possibly a 
support position as well* This continuation will, however, terminate at the end of 
September should the Department of Corrections be unable to fund the new project* 

IX, Changes in the new program proposal have been made to reflect the Interest 
and needs of the coimnunlty* First the new program will service approximately one 
hundred and fifty probationers and parolleea, as referred by the Department of 
Corrections* Such referrals will have been convicted of misdemeanors and felonies 
with little regard to the category of conviction* This change will make the 
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pTOgrem more attractive to officers and administrators of tha j?rob£;^ton Depart- 
ment, labile offering the services of the college and program to almost any 
person wtthin the judicial system nfao desires training* 

A second group of clients, approximately fifty, will come ftom the District 
Attorney, Public Defender aad Fre*-Trlal Bclease offices iTorklng as a unit to 
divert youthful offenders* 'ShlQ facet of the program ivUl service persons 
identified by the above offices for training as an alternative to judicial 
processing* 

All clients fUI receive payment for tuition, books and other school 
related expenses as well as a stipend of $20*00 per neek for -the first 24 
neeks of enrollment* During the current program ve bare found this period to 
be most difficult for enrollees vftiUe it also* affords students aaq>le time 
to receive notification of Basic Education Opportunity Grant awards* 

Pending the receipt of said funds, the new program will also provide four 
new counseling positions for a ratio of some thirty odd clients per counselor* 
Given such a ratio, staff will be able to maintain close contact with individual 
clienta to ensure thorough and complete services for all enrolled* 

Continuation funds applied for from the Department of Corrections wl3J. 
provide nine months of funding and subsequent Inclusion in the NC State lEIAA Plan* 
After this initial period it is possible that the program will be used as a 
fliodel for other community colleges ir. "le sia^"^* Upon successful completion of 
this nine month period the results and statistics will be shared with such 
institutions and other Interested state and federal agencies* 

4 

" Because of the nature of the program and its' clientele a low public profile 
will be maintained until some success factors can be accumulated and identified* 
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For the most part I feel the program has been a tremendous euccess* l^e 
program has provided fiux educatlonaXf occupational and human service assistance 
for clients yiho are suppose to receive such assistance from the probation 
department* Due to the oven^lmlng number of probationers! such assistance Is 
virtually impossible from this office. 

Secondly^ the project has developed a collaborative relationship between the 
cOTmunlty college and Justice agencies. The program has provided the probation 
officer^ public defender^ district attomeyi and courta a viable alternative to 
just probation. It has proven that an existlpg agency within the community can 
be of use in the rehabilitation of ex^offenders. 

^J!he program has also offered encouragement to the college to develop 
programs specifically for ex-offenders. Before the beginning of the current 
project progr033is at the college mr^ directed to the training of police. Now 
there Is some attention geared toward maintaining and es^andlng the present 
effort, as well as offering courses for this specific client group. 

Further the program has demonstrated to all isbo iiere aware of Its presenile 
that contact with such persons does not have tc be a negative e:q?erlem;e. Program 
participants have exlated, throu^ou^ the ^ogram year, without being involved in 
a single incident iThlch would cause such a program to become controversial. 

Inroughout the program year I have continually reflected upon the causes and 
reasons for clients to arrive at being placed on probation. Many mere convicted 
of offenses which I felt were non-sense^ such as ^possession of less than a gram 
of marijuana',' and 'loitering*. An even greater number were convicted of crimes of a 
more serious naturei such as *armed robbery' and 'assault*. The causes and reasons 
I concludedi cannot be singled out as simply as **q^* and **b"| hut the majority seem 
to stem ftom a deficiency v/ithin our society i^ch begins and is manifested in our 
public educational syetem. 
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It Is conviction that In order to stop or lessen crlinei the educational 
comminity ivill have to redirect mcb of Its* energy to equip youth with adequate 
academic and vocational training to allow an Individual to provide a decent 
living for hijn or herself^ Some 65^ of persona enrolled in the program thls^ 
past 18 months have less tiian a tentii grade educationi isfalle a total 95 percent 
did not complete high schools Given such a low hi^ school completion rate, 
coupled idth tiie low incomdi disadvantaged characteristics of our client groupf 
crimes such as armed rohbery, Inirglaryt mugging, and hreaking and entering 
hecciae a way of life for many# 

The program and this year of experience, ivorking with such individuals! has 
reinforced iqy conviction. A 'band-ald* approach to the problem of criine will 
only s^cve to decrease the flow of off^iders through our society^ If we. are to 
eliminate this problem a more comprehensive approach Is necessary and should 
start within our public school system* 
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Project Operations 

The Offender Assistance project at Florida Junior College 
has evolved throughout its eighteen months of operation from a staff 
of project director, coordinator and secretary to include a 
master's intern and student services specialist. The coordinator 
serves as a liaison between the college, the criminal justice 
system and the community; provides academic, career^ and personal 
counseling to program participants; and performs 'various administra- 
tive and public relations functions. The project director*s mtin 
role is to serve as liaison between the project and the college* 
He keeps the project up on college procedures and communications 
and lends the program stability by his permanent position at the 
college . 

New staff members added in March 1976. include a student 
services specialist and master's intern* The specialist follows 
up on program participants in person, by phone ^or letter* The 
master's intern is available for counseling and coordinating the 
volunteer tutors in addition to conducting various skills classes. 

The staff is familiar with both the college and community 
resources which are utilized to fit each individual student. The 
Probation and Parole Commission is aware of the program's services 
and expertise and has referred participants in excess of grant 
requirements . 

Probationers who demonstrate interest and motivation in 
continuing their education are referred to the program by their 
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probation officer who gives the probationer information about the 
program. The probationer makes contact with the program and has 
the responsibility for making his own appointment. 

After the .intake interview, which consists of a dialogue 
about educational goals, financial aid, and other social services, 
the student enrolls in any of the college's programs: ABE, 
High School Review, high school credit, vocational-technical and 
college credit . 

The Advisory Conmiittee has been truly supportive in its 
advisory capacity* Moreover, during grant negotiations with CETA, 
the committee was instrumental in securing funds by writing letters 

of support to influential agencie.s_9^nAi).ersons. ^Bowever, the — 

most beneficial service the committee provides is that of fi^edback 
by constructively-^erlticizing the program. 

The evaluator and consultant have also proved to be supportive 
and helpful. Both have provided insights and opportunities for 
in-depth discussion of policy and procedure* The evaluator has 
been involved with the project from the beginning and has had the 
challenging job of evaluating a novice program'where no model 
existed. He has worked well with the coordinator and specialist in 
preparing these evaluation reports* Dr * Robinson has also provided 
a valuable link to the University of North Florida, enabling us 
to use the University as a resource for the program, Dr, Aker 
provided the program with a broad range of additional contacts 
because of his many affiliations. 

Through the PJC Foundation and Resource Development, the 
program was able to obtain student support early in the grant 
period, IBM dona^^M $1,500.00 to be used for tuition, oooks 

* ^ and fees. An additional $1,000*00 was given by an inM executive 
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for book grants. These monies were important in getting our 
students into school at the earliest possible time and made the 
program more responsive and viable to the Probation and Parole 
Commission* Since no financial aid existed for high school 
students, these monies were our only resource for high school 
student support. College credit and trades students were able 
to utilize the regular financial aid packages afforded to all 
students. Those who had not allowed enough time for their 
financial aid applications to he processed also took advantage of 
the IBM money* 

Fortunately, fJC has a comprehensive high school program. 
Almost 45% of the program^s students are enrolled in bigb- school 

credit classes or are preparing for the GED in other ways* Twenty- 

* 

one percent are enrolled in over 40 vocational-technical programs 
and 34% are enrolled in the college credit area, usually under- 
taking an Associate in Science degree* Most of the probationers 
we see are far from being "professional students". Most are 
pursuing higher education to find better jobs* 

Problems ' 

Some of the problems encountered by the project were inherent 
in the college itself, such as having a campus in four different 
geographical locations throughout the city. This creates transporta- 
tion difficulties for many students and leads to individual 
idiosyncracies that are often confusing. The project began on 
North Campus and later relocated Downtown causing some problems 
at first, but in the long run facilitated services for the needs 
of our particular clients. Another college problem was the semester 

o lot 
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system itself: many of our clients u'ere motivated to begin class 
immediately and having to wait for the next term added to their 
frustrations. Many junior high and senior tiigh student records 
were lost when students were bused from one school to another or 
when clients otherwise changed schools* Tracking down these 
student records kept many students from registering immediately in 
junior college. 

Other areas of concern within the project itself were the 
inadequate space* staffing and lack of follow-up data. Towards 
the end of "*;he project, however, part-time professionals were added to 
gather evaluation data. Even then, the clients were not easily 
contacted and data remains incomplete* 

An unsoXvable problem which was discovered through follow- 
up is the basic health needs, both physical and mental, of the 
clients. Many students who dropped out of school did so for 
health related reasons* Adequate care is not readily available 
and usually comes too late. 

An issue unrelated to the college that affected the program 
was an upheaval in the Parole and Probation Commission in July 1975* 
A sudden large lay-off in personnel add^d to the confusion of 
getting referrals and keeping in contact with a client's probation 
officer. 

Retaining the low profile both within the community and the 
college has been a challenge. The project anticipates retaining 
this profile > however. 

The problems connected with the CETA funding were tremendous. 
It is enough to say that despite the obstacles* the project will 
be funded until June 1977 by CETA college funds, 
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Changes 

One of the biggest changes during the project was moving the 
project site in September 1975 from an outlying campus to the 
Downtown Campus so that the program would be more assessible. 
This move necessitated a change in project directors* Later^ 
secretaries changed* Despite this move and turn-over « services 
continued and were later extended to non-target clients as well* 

Since no raises were given for FY 75-76* the extra salary 
money in the budget was used to hire a part-time specialist and 
master's intern in March 1976* The project was able to get better 
follow-up data and provided intervention when necessary* 

The project expanded its role from referral to include 
providing group workshops such as the Human Potential Seminar 
(August 1975) and the Job Skills workshops (May 1976) for students, 
and the Reality Therapy workshop for community services and 
Probation and Parole personnel (June 1976)* 

The college eliminated the discldsure of past criminal 
record on the college admission forms because of a conversation the 
coordinator and national director had with the^ college president 
on a si<te visit (Fall 1975)* In addition the college provided 
over-rides for our students when a cap was put on enrollment- 

The final change is from AACJC funding to CETA funding* Again 
we will be developing an almost new program (July 1976)* 

Unanticipated Outcomes 

Despite the many duties and responsibilities of the program 
staffs we at Jacksonville have exceeded those requirements and 
expectations for the program* That is unexpected. In addition to 
fulfilling program requirements^ we were able to sponsor a workshop 
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for the benefit of community services and college personnel. 
Because of her involvement with community agencies « the coordinator 
serves as treasurer of the Community Services Advisory Board and 
as a member of the Jacksonville Drug Abuse Steering Committee. 
These community contac:ts and the close interaction with the 
Probation and Parole Commission were the impetus and inspiration 
for the Reality Therapy Workshop* 

Through LEAA was not interested in funding our pro^Ject, they 
have written the program into the state plan as a resource, and 
the program is listed as a resource in The Directory of Community 
Services for the city of Jacksonville. 

The staff has participated in the National Conference on 
Alternatives to Incarceration, the Southern Conference on Corrections, 
Wingsproad, the Education Occupational Standing Committee for the 
state and was invited by the President of the college to participate 
as an exemplary program at the American Association of College Trustees 
Seminar in New Orleans, Both the coordinator and specialist almost 
were able to participate in an international conference. 

After the first frugal months of recruiting, it was unexpected 
that we'would be interviewing nearly thirty referrals (target and non- 
target) per month by the end of the grant period. Other interesting 
outcomes include: the percent of program participants Jailed is the 
same as the percent who have completed their educational goals to 
this date; two - thirds of those students in class had direct inter*- 
vention by the specialist and/or intern;only 6% of the participants 
dropped out of school for negative reasons; 74% of the in-class group 
are employed or feel they will be employed in the near future; and 
probationer's residence program referrals proved to be a very high risk 
group. We also found it necessary to develop a continuum for progress 




evaluation since there were so many factors and variables influencing 
a student's successful completion of the program. This continuum i 
may prove useful to the. operation of other social action programs I 
when it is futher improved and developed* Therefore we will see if 
it can be published, | 
The Target magazine has brought numerous requests for information* - 
We have already responded and will follow up on these inquires in ' 
the future < . | 

* 

Institutional Changes i 

The Offender Assistance Program was granted the override prlvi- 
ledge for program participants who wish to enroll in high school or | 
vocfitional - technical programs* (two-thirds of our total enrollment). 
In addition, FJC has allocated $22,090 of its operating budget to the I 
program for FY 76'- 77* The plans for the new campus include specific | 
office space for the OAP, including one office in the administration 
area* 

Though we have made no institutional changes in the courts, we 
have become an integral part of probation and parole. A liaison officer! 
permanently assigned to the program, and we are accepted and welcomed | 
to probation and parole staff meetings.' 

Program Organization Effectiveness 

The program organization was reasonable and productive. It 
was beneficial to this site to be affiliated with the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, It was impressive to j 
the community to have "officials from Washingtori" involved and promotingi 
the program. In addition, .the Washington office, through its efforts 
and the affliations of the national advisory board, was able to involve 
the sites in conferences, and update the coordinators through articles 
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and other informational services* 

An interesting occurrence was the variation of the programs 
as they evolved at each site* Through our mutual interaction with 
the national p]^oJect director* we were» in many instances, able to 
share our experiences. It would have been more effective however* 
if the coordinators would have had more direct communication with 
each other. Our reports should have been shared among ourselves 
or the national project director could have forwarded them* This 
was effectively done with evaluation reports. In summary* the 
national organizational arrangement was a desirable model which at 
least promoted the program at the Jacksonville site. 

Weaknesses and Strengths 

In many cases it is difficult to make a determination of whether 
a particular factor is either a strength or a weakness; for example* 
the small budget needed to maintain the project is a strength in that 
it makes it possible for the project to be more easily duplicated 
at other locations. On the other hand, the budget does not support 
enough staff to really do the bes: job* nor does it allocate enough 
money for a comprehensive evaluation, ' 

Another ambiguous factor is the effect of staff personalities 
in the success of the project. If the acceptance of the program 
depends upon the congeniality of the staff, the program has a major 
weakness. It has been a definite advantage that the Jacksonville 
community* referrals, FJC personnel, and criminal justice professionals 
have been receptive to the coordinator. However* the concept of the 
program is sound and should perform well even with staff turnover. 

Both the national office and the college have given the program 
freedom and flexibility of operation which has proved to be a 



strength at the college level since the project was new in scope and 
needed flexibility to make new contacts in t^e community* It was 
important that the national office allow each project the freedom 
to adapt to its own setting. This position saved unnecessary problems 
between the site project director and the national project director* 
Jacksonville was fortunate to have begun the project immediately and 
did not need much direction from the Washington office. But at both- 
other sites, the length of time needed to select an appropriate staff 
was prohibitive and action by Washington was needed. 

There was some shortsightedness in funding an eighteen month 
grant designed to evaluate educational progress of two-year community 
college programs. Though we have evidence of what results might be 
expected, it is too much to ask for the program participants to show 
much change over such a short period Of time* 

The concept of first offender felons on probation seems clear 
enough at first, yet it took weeks of discussion to determine what 
"first offender felon'* in Duval County really was. Perhaps it was 
beneficial for each site to determine its own definition, but It would 
have been more expeditious to have a M^orking definition for immediate 
recruitment. Again, there are pros anrf cons to this situation. The 
program was able to synthesize the goals and objectives of the national 
office to fit the local needs, but it was a painfully time consuming 
exercise • 

The grant originally called for two coordinators to perform 
the required responsibilities of the project. This would have been 
more reasonable. All three projects have found it necessary to find 
additional staff through interns or existing counselors assigned to 
the program. The two counselor approach would have produced even 
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better results. 

The lack of student support is another issue that can be seen 
as both a weakness and a strength. Since the program participants 
have real financial difficulties^ we have seen them give up a long 
term educational goal for a short term Job offer* However, it would 
be difficult to withstand the criticism of the community if we offered 
a "free ride'* to offenders. 

Future 

CETA 106 Governor's Discretionary Funds are forthcoming for 
fiscal year '76 * '77. The project will recruit offenders in 
various categories: misdemeanants, felons, parolees and juveniles. 
The college has matcfied the $29,500.00 Ceta funds with $22,090,00 
of its own budget; Half of these matching monies will be used for 
student support for each student's first semester of school* The 
program expects more contacts with participants and will offer skills 
courses on a monthly basis. We intend to continue using interns 
and direct intervention so that students will have the encouragement 
they need to continue in school. 

Tbe program will continue to use low key publicity in the 
community- We expect to disseminate information by following up on 
the inquiries brought by the Target article* 
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PUBT.T CITY CHRQHOLOGY 
The folloving items iescribe the extent and nature of the national office's 
efforts to publicise this program* The list includes notification of the program 
by other individuals and organizations* 
8/74 AACJC news release or project funding 

9/74 Project announcement in Cotnnmnity and Junior College News > AACJC 

11/1/74 Program description in AACJC*s President's Memo (monthly sent to member 
colleges) 

11/74 Inclusion as a reference in the nEXUS information system on offender 
programs 

ll/*74 Program description in Virginia^ Maryland and District of Columbia 

Association of Stude:t Financial Aid Administrators News let ter > Maryland 

I/I6/73 Panel presentation at the National Workshop on Federal Programs and 
Resource Development^ D*C* 

1/20/75 Reference in Staten Island Community College Offender Progr^im evaluation 

2/75 Article on community corrections anC jonmunlty colleges highligttting 

Offender Assistance Project^ AACJC Journal 

3/75 Project description in Conmunitv an^il Junior College NewS t AACJC 

3/15/75 References in two separate deli^^eries at AAH£ annual convention^ Chicago* 
One of these presentations was published in the AAHE convention pro** 
ceedings 

4/75 Pro.'^ram description in Cope Pope* publication of Montcalm Conmunity College 

offender program^ Michigan 

4/75 Grant award notice in AACJC Journal 

4/15/75 Panel presentation at AACJC*s annual convention^ Seattle^ Wasltingto 

4/22/75 Program notice in President's Memo 

5/75 Program note in Open Circle t Center for Higher Education publication 

5/15/75 Pr<spen(:ation to the regional mets*' ing of the Correctional Education 
Assof \tlantic Jity» New Jersey 

7/14/75 
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n to the National Conference on Correctional Education^ 
-s, Indiana 
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9/19/75 Panel presentations at National Conference on Alternatives to Incar- 
ceration, Boston; three panels 

10/6/75 Reference In AAHE*s Newsletter, D.C. 

10/10/75 Informal discussions at FIFSE National Project Directors* Meeting, Alrlle 
House, Vlrglnj.3» and a year later In Wisconsin 

10/28/75 informal discussions on program at the National Conference on Vocational 
Education In Corrections, Ohio State University, Center for Vocational 
Education, Columbus^ Ohio 

11/2/75 Presentation to Interns In Conrounlty College Resource Development Seminar 
D.C. 

11/24/75 Presentation to AACJC's Board of Directors, Reston, Virginia 

11/75 Note on program in The Woman Offender Report 

12/1/75 Program description In AACJC's President's Memo 

1/8/76 Presentation to ACE^s Academic Affairs luncheon group, D.C. 

1/28/76 Presentation to Interns in Conmunlty College Resource Development Seminar, 
D.C. 

Z/lO/76 Panel participation in School to Work Conference, DtC*, conducted by 

Ohio State University, Center for Vocational Education, sponsored by NIE 

3/4/76 Panel p asentation at the National Conference on Comminity Services in 
Coniminity Colleges, San Diego, California 

4/76 Notification in Target of Wingspread Conference and an article on the 

Jacksonville model 

6/15/76 Publication of project publication, "Offender Assistance Programs 

Operated by Postsecondary Institutions of Education ^ 19/5*'76", AACJC 

7/15/76 Notification that ERIC would include '^Trends** and program directory in 
its system 

7/15/76 Paragraph describing project's report "Offender Assistance Programs 
Operated by Postsecondary Institutions of Education - 1975*-76''' in 
President *s Memo 

In addition to these individual items, project staff distributed 1,800 pro* 
ject brochures to AACJC member colleges, to criminal justice agencies, and to in- 
dividuals who wrote to the .^j^^^tal office to inquire about the program^ Also, 
some of these brochures were given to the demonstration sites so that they could 
respond to local Inquiries about the program* Approximately 300 copies of the 
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literature searcci, ^"T^ends in Offender Vocational and Education Programs: A Literature 
Search with Program Development Gui ^elines" were mailed to a wide audience* The 
Federal Bureau of Prisons through Sylvia McCollum» Education Administrator^ and 
member of the national advisory committee^ duplicated this paper for the project* 
The national office also responded to approximately 600 letters asking for information 
about the program* Frequently copies of "Trends^'* the directory of offender programs* 
and the "Grant Application/progress Report" were included in response to these 
letters* 

AACJC published at its own expense Ellen E^ert*s ^'Offender Assistance Programs 
Operated by Postsecondary Institutions of Education - 1975-76*" Complimentary copies 
were mailed to member institutions and to all the colleges listed in the paper* 
The paper is available through AACJC and» along with an abstract of its contents 
will be included in the ERIC system* In collecting the data for this report* 
approximately 300 letters were mailed to colleges* state education offices* and 
various criminal justice organizations* Each of these letters contained information 
about the Offender Assistance Program* 

The total voltjme of office correspondence exeeeded 1,000 individual pieces* 
A feature article on the results of the project is planned for a subsequent 
issues of the AACJC Journal* 
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1, Describe your major activities for the past three months* Include in this 
the following details; 

a* interaction with the project evaluators and/or consultants; 

b* interaction with community htioian service agency officers; 

c* interaction with college offocials; 

e* interaction with the project advisory comnitL^e* 

2* Describe staff activities with project referrals* Include in this section 
descriptions of services provided to referrals* 

3* List the problems that you have experienced in the past three months* For 

each of the problems you identi^^ describe the solutions vhich you developed 
to solve them* Provide some background info*^ticn to show how the problems 
developed * 

4* Describe any changes you have made in the program as the result of your ex- 
perience to date* This section would include^ for instance^ a description 
and an explanation of changes made in the college agreement stat^ment^ in 
the probation*college agreement stat^oent^ in the assessment program^ etc* 

5* Outline your project plans for the next three months* 

r 

6* Attach the following items to the report; 

a* all publicity notices on the project^ including newspaper articles^ 

magazine articles^ college press releases^ letters to the editor^ etc** 

b* notif ications of community actions which could directly or indirectly 
affect project operations (for example^ state quotas placed on the 
number of students permitted in community colleges^ a change in the 
collegers tuition waiver policy^ closing of a major industrial firm^etc*); 

c* the minutes of local advisory committee meetings held during the last 
quarter* 

7, A candid description of your estimate of the progress of the project to this 
date* This section might include a self-evaluation^ an evaluation of your 
program^ an evaluation of the function of the various parts cf the program^ 
including the national f'fflce* 

8* Additional remarks* 
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Date 

I. 
II. 



APPENDIX 10 , 
Monthly Site College Report on Referrals 

Site 



Total referrals no date 
Total enrollments to date 

A. In site college 

B. In another college*universlty 

C. In consnunlty human service program 

D. other (Identify) 



III. Enrollments by month: (circle month) 
March Octobei* 
April November 
May December 
June January 
July February 
AugMSt 
September 

IV. Numbers enrolled in college progratDs; 
A. ABE 
6. GED 

C. college parallel 

D. occupational (total) 

1. health 

2. auto 

3* construction 

4. electronics 

5. other (identify) 



TARGET 



NON-TARGET 
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Et other (identify) 

F, not yet progranmed 
V. Assistance; 

A. grant (fed state, local, college) 

B. scholarship (fed. , state, lor a 1, college) 

C. loan (fedt , state, local, college) 
Dt cofitimnlty agency; 

1. CETA 

2t vocational rehabilitation 

3. welfare 

4. Salvation Army 

5. other (Identify) 



Et other (identify) 

VI. Drops to date (total) 

A. reasons for drops; (indicate numbers) 
It moved out of district 
2t new offense 
3t lack of intp^*ast 
4t failure in program 
5t no known reasons^, can^t locate 
6t other (describe) 



Bt length o£ time each drop participated 
in program; 

It less than one month 

2t less than three months 

3. less than six months 

4t less than nine months ^ r * 

5t less than twelve months 
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TARGET NOM-TARGET 



Vllt Numbers who have completed original programs 

and who are no longer enrolled 

VIII* Use remaining space to explain any apparent discrepancies in the numbers reported^ 
i*e*> students enrolled In two college programs^ students receiving support 
from several sources^ etc* Provide numbers in these explanations* 
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